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Storefront  staying  power: 

Norfolk  police  mini-station,  threatened 
with  closing,  finds  a few  last-minute  angels 
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A spontaneous  outpouring  of  pri- 
vate financial  support  has  prevented 
the  closing  of  a Norfolk,  Va.,  police 
mini-station  that  had  been  scheduled  to 
shut  down  late  last  year. 

And  now  that  the  facility  has  a new 
lease  on  life,  police  plan  to  begin  train- 
ing volunteers  to  man  the  mini-station 
on  a full-tune  basis. 

The  Judge  Joe  Jordan  police  mini- 
station, named  after  a local  Circuit  Court 
judge  who  helped  lead  the  effort  to 
open  the  facility  before  his  death  last 
year,  was  due  to  close  last  November 
after  three  local  businessmen  who  had 
paid  for  its  upkeep  announced  they 
could  no  longer  afford  to  do  so. 

Local  business  owners  had  credited 
the  station  with  helping  to  reduce  crime 
in  the  Park  Place  section  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  facility  also  served  as  a base  for 
a four-officer  bicycle  patrol  who  rode 


A coalition  of  business  people  in 
New  Orleans,  who  refused  to  allow 
crime  to  gain  a foothold  along  a com- 
mercial corridor  in  the  city’s  Algiers 
section,  lobbied  enough  financial  sup- 
port from  colleagues  to  fund  a new 
police  annex  that  is  not  costing  the  city 
a cent 

About  18  officers  of  the  Fourth 
District  Task  Force  and  its  plainclothes 
unit  moved  into  the  refurbished  3,000- 
square-foot  facility  in  late  December, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Algiers 
Economic  Development  Foundation, 
which  rallied  support  and  raised  funds 
to  open  the  annex.  Not  only  are  founda- 
tion members  underwriting  the  rent  and 
utilities  of  the  annex,  located  in  a long- 
vacant  store  in  the  Azalea  Plaza  shop- 
ping center,  they  have  also  donated  or 
purchased  furniture,  computers  and 
other  supplies  for  the  officers. 

“Like  most  major  cities,  the  city 
administration  says  we  don’t  have  any 
money,"  said  Capt.  Anthony  Genovese, 
a 22-year  police  veteran  who  is  com- 
mander of  the  80-officer  Fourth  Dis- 
trict. Because  of  the  foundation's  ef- 


bikes  donated  by  local  businesses.  The 
station,  staffed  by  neighborhood  vol- 
unteers, was  used  by  officers  who  fre- 
quently dropped  by  to  write  reports. 
Their  presence  was  perceived  as  a hedge 
against  crime  in  the  area,  according  to 
Carlos  A.  Howard,  a funeral  director 
who  is  president  of  the  35th  Street 
Merchants  Association. 

Howard  and  two  other  local  busi- 
nessmen, George  Vincent  and  Brad 
Face,  assumed  responsibility  for  main- 
taining the  mini-station  and  paying  for 
its  upkeep  for  at  least  a year.  But  in 
November,  the  three  announced  they 
could  no  longer  afford  to  use  their  own 
funds  to  sustain  the  facility,  which 
opened  in  February  1991.  It  cost  nearly 
$600  a month  to  support  the  mini-sta- 
tion, Howard  said. 

The  announcement  sparked  a spon- 
taneous outpouring  of  financial  contri- 


forts,  “the  city  doesn’t  have  to  pay  one 
dime  toward  rent,  lights  and  gas  — 
toward  anything,"  Genovese  told  LEN. 
“It’s  not  costing  them  a thing." 

The  facility,  located  on  Charles 
DeGaulle  Boulevard,  Algiers’  main 
commercial  strip,  will  not  only  provide 
the  additional  presence  of  officers  in 
the  business  district;  it  will  also  relieve 
severe  overcrowding  at  the  Fourth 
District  headquarters,  where  Genovese 
said  the  officers  assigned  to  the  new 
annex  once  shared  five  desks  in  one 
room.  Foundation  members  found  the 
working  conditions  there  “just  unbe- 
lievable, so  they  set  out  to  find  a prop- 
erty where  we  could  relieve  overcrowd- 
ing here  and  increase  visiblity  in  their 
corridor,"  the  captain  added. 


butions  from  residents,  businesses  and 
churches  from  all  over  the  city,  includ- 
ing a pledge  of  $600  a month  from  a 
coalition  of  12  law  firms  located  in 
downtown  Norfolk.  The  donations  will 
keep  the  mini-station  open  for  the  time 
being,  Howard  said. 

With  a new  lease  on  life,  plans  are 
now  afoot  to  train  volunteers  to  staff  the 
facility  full  time.  Police-sponsored  train- 
ing of  volunteers,  who  will  leam  how  to 
report  criminal  activity,  identify  qual- 
ity-of-life  problems  and  formulate  so- 
lutions. was  to  begin  this  month,  ac- 
cording to  Howard  and  Capt.  Curtis 
Todd,  the  coordinator  of  the  citywide 
Police-Assisted  Community  Enforce- 
ment program 

PACE  is  a wide-ranging  effort  in- 
volving virtually  all  city  agencies  to 
reduce  crime  and  address  quality-of- 
life  issues  that  breed  crime.  Six  mini- 


“There  were  officers  who  were  lit- 
erally writing  reports  and  working  on 
the  trunks  of  their  cars,"  said  Max 
Rabner,  an  office  park  manager  who  is 
president  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Foundation.  “It  was  a matter  of 
trying  to  provide  better  working  condi- 
tions for  our  police  officers  so  their 
efficiency  and  their  effectiveness  would 
go  up." 

Perceptions  — well-founded  or 
unfounded  — of  increased  crime  in  the 
area  also  played  a role  in  generating 
support  for  the  project,  even  though 
Algiers  had  a 20.8-percent  decrease  in 
crime  last  year,  the  lowest  of  any  of  the 
city's  eight  police  districts,  according 
to  Genovese.  Anxiety  increased  after 
one  of  the  area's  largest  employers,  the 


stations  were  established  in  conjunc- 
tion with  PACE,  and  each  is  funded 
independently  by  the  local  community 
at  no  cost  to  the  city. 

Howard  said  the  effort  to  keep  the 
mini-station  open  underscores  the 
community’s  perception  that  the  facil- 
ity has  played  a pivotal  role  in  reducing 
crime  in  the  area.  “When  I moved  into 
this  area  and  opened  my  business  four 
years  ago,  the  area  was  deplorable," 
Howard  told  LEN.  “There  was  a lot  of 
illegal  activity,  gunshots,  and  even 
murders  in  the  area." 

Local  business  owners  decided  to 
dig  into  their  own  pockets  to  fund  the 
facility  when  their  requests  for  more 
police  presence  were  rebuffed  by  offi- 
cials of  the  cash-strapped  city  They 
banded  together  to  supply  the  store- 
front where  the  mini-station  is  located. 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Conoco  Oil  Co.,  pulled  out  last  year, 
citing  some  examples  of  rising  crime  in 
the  area. 

"Our  district  here  has  one  of  the 
lowest  crime  rates  in  New  Orleans," 
Rabner  conceded,  “but  that's  relative 
to  New  Orleans.  It  is  still  significantly 
higher  than  what  we  need  to  see  it  at. 
Although  the  Fourth  District  does  an 
admirable  job  of  continually  reducing 
that  level  of  crime,  we’re  concerned 
about  businesses  leaving  the  area  and 
the  quality-of-life  erosion  that  is  per- 
ceived. As  instances  of  crime  become 
more  widely  known,  it  has  a very  nega- 
tive effect." 

Since  the  city  did  not  have  the  re- 
sources available  to  open  up  a new 
Continued  on  Page  9 


First  trial  claiming  radar-cancer  link 
ends  in  victory  for  manufacturer 


A Federal  jury  has  rejected  a Cali- 
fornia police  officer’s  claim  that  his 
rare  form  of  cancer  was  caused  by 
exposure  to  emissions  from  the  radar 
device  he  used. 

The  verdict,  a victory  for  radar 
manufacturers,  ended  the  nation’s 
first  lawsuit  ever  to  come  to  trial 
based  on  claims  linking  police  radar 
to  the  development  of  cancer. 

[On  Feb.  8,  less  than  three  weeks 
after  the  jury’s  decision,  the  plain- 
tiff, Petaluma,  Calif.,  Police  Officer 
Eric  Bendure,  died  of  non-Hodgkins 
lymphoma  at  the  age  of  34.  Bendore, 
who  was  diagnosed  with  the  rare 
form  of  cancer  in  1 989,  was  too  weak 
to  testify  at  the  trial,  which  was  held 
in  U.S.  District  Court  in  San  Fran- 


cisco, but  the  jury  saw  and  heard  his  tes- 
timony on  videotape.) 

It  took  four  hours  for  the  eight- 
member  jury  to  reach  a verdict  on  Jan. 
20  in  favor  of  Kustom  Signals  Inc.,  the 
Lenexa,  Kan  -based  producer  of  radar 
guns.  That  particular  type  of  radar, 
which  is  used  by  police  to  clock  speed- 
ing motorists,  has  been  at  the  center  of 
claims  linking  long-term  exposure  to 
the  devices’  low-level,  non-ionizing 
radiation  to  the  development  of  cancer 

The  trial,  which  began  Jan.  4,  in- 
cluded testimony  from  medical  experts 
on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  Jack  Sweeney, 
the  attorney  who  represented  Bendure. 
soqght  $12.5  million  in' damages  from 
Kustom  Signals,  which  manufactures 
the  HR-8  model  that  the  officer  used. 


In  a statement,  William  Ruppert. 
the  company's  president  and  chair- 
man, said,  “We  are  very  relieved  to 
put  this  behind  us,  not  only  for  our 
own  employees  who  have  made  tre- 
mendous sacrifices  in  order  for  us  to 
defend  ourselves  in  this  costly  litiga- 
tion, but  also  for  the  thousands  of  law 
enforcement  officers  around  the 
country,  who  have  been  needlessly 
alarmed  by  these  unfounded  allega- 
tions." 

The  company  has  steadfastly  as- 
serted that  its  products  cause  no  harm 
to  the  officers  who  use  them. 

Bendure  claimed  that  the  hand- 
held radar  unit,  which  he  routinely 
held  in  hisvlap  for  about  six  hours  a 
Continued  on  Page  7 


New  Orleans  merchants  pool  resources 
to  rescue  cops  from  jam-packed  quarters 


What  They  Are  Saying: 

“Any  real  capable  police  administrator  in 
the  country  should  seek  this  job  if  they  want 
to  work  and  work  hard.  If  somebody  wants 
to  retire  and  take  it  easy,  this  is  not  a job  for 
them.” 

— Dallas  Police  Chief  William  Rathbum,  who  is  retiring 
after  two  years  in  office  to  head  security  operations  for 
the  1996  Summer  Olympics  in  Atlanta.  (5:5) 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — A Hartford 
County  deputy  sheriff  known  for  steer- 
ing dozens  of  inner-city  youths  into 
sports  and  away  from  drugs  was  charged 
Jan.  5 with  trying  to  smuggle  drugs  to  a 
prisoner  while  on  duty  in  Hartford's 
Superior  Court.  Melvin  Braswell  is  the 
second  deputy  arrested  on  drug-smug- 
gling charges  in  three  weeks.  Sheriff 
Alfred  J.  Rioux  warned  deputies  to  turn 
in  colleagues  involved  in  drugs  or  risk 
losing  their  jobs. 

DELAWARE  — Police  have  175 
suspects  and  are  checking  out  over  400 
dps  in  a string  of  serial  rapes  in  the  New 
Castle  County  area  since  July  1990. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — The 

District  Council,  overriding  a veto  by 
Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly,  has  barred 
former  Police  Chief  Isaac  Fulwood  Jr. 
from  drawing  a $67,000  pension  while 
earning  $76,000  as  head  of  Kelly’s 
youth  and  and-violence  initiative. 
Fulwood  has  said  he  would  quit  the  job 
if  denied  the  full  pay  package. 

About  30  off-duty  police  officers 
blocked  traffic  last  month  and  handed 
out  leaflets  to  protest  Mayor  Sharon 
Pratt  Kelly’s  refusal  to  approve  a three- 
year,  22 -percent  pay  raise.  Kelly  said 
the  city  can  only  afford  to  raise  salaries 
by  14  pjercent  over  three  years. 

MARYLAND  — Baltimore  police  Sgt 
James  A.  Kulbicki,  36,  was  charged 
last  month  with  the  murder  of  his  girl- 
friend, Gina  Marie  Nuelslein,  who  was 
trying  to  have  him  declared  the  father 
of  her  child. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Boston  home- 
owners  with  burglar  alarms  face  $200- 
a-day  fines  if  the  alarms  keep  going  off 
without  cause.  Police  say  99 .5  percent 
of  the  40,000  burglar  alarm  calls  they 
field  every  year  are  false  alarms. 

Retired  Air  Force  Lieut  Col.  Mi- 
chael Capua  was  appointed  interim 
police  chief  in  Kingston,  replacing  Alan 
Ballinger,  who  is  to  be  tried  on  charges 
of  sexually  assaulting  three  girls.  Capua 
will  fill  in  until  July  17. 

NEW  JERSEY'  — Federal  agents 
nabbed  Anthony  Casso,  the  repxited 
head  of  the  Lucchese  organized-crime 
family,  at  a house  in  Mount  Olive  on 
Jan.  19.  Casso  had  been  on  the  run  for 
32  months. 

Drug  kingprins  who  commit  murder 
in  the  course  of  their  business  face  the 
death  ptenalty  under  a new  law  approved 
last  month . 

NEW  YORK  — Ten  Buffalo  houses 
believed  to  have  been  used  in  drug 
activities  will  be  seized  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  transferred  to  the  city, 
U.S.  Attorney  Dennis  Vacco  said. 

One  thousand  New  York  City  po- 
lice officers  received  9mm.  semiauto- 
matic pistols  last  month,  in  an  expan- 
sion of  a program  to  see  whether  the 
weapons  should  replace  the  38-caliber 
revolvers  officers  currently  use. 

New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner Raymond  Kelly  has  appointed  a 


three-member  panel  to  review  the  de- 
partment's hostage-situation  guidelines, 
following  the  fatal  prolice  shooting  of  a 
Manhattan  woman  who  had  been  taken 
hostage  by  one  of  four  bank  robbers 
Jaa  29.  Aurea  Bonnie  Vargas  was  killed 
by  police  bullets  as  she  was  being  used 
as  a shield  by  one  of  the  robbers,  who 
also  died  in  the  fusillade.  The  panel 
includes  James  J.  Fyfe,  a former  city 
pjolice  lieutenant  who  is  now  a profes- 
sor at  Temple  University,  NYPD  Chief 
of  Patrol  Mario  A.  Selvaggi;  and  frank 
A.  Bolz  Jr.,  a former  police  captain  who 
headed  the  first  NYPD  hostage  negoti- 
ating team  in  1972. 

Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  said  he  may 
order  state  troopers  pjulled  from  patrols 
in  high-cost  areas  like  Long  Island 
unless  local  governments  help  pay  them 
State  troopjers  earn  $24,308  to  $37,90 1 , 
while  Nassau  County  police  officers 
get  $30,336  to  $49, 124. 

Violent  crime  in  New  York  City 
subways  dropped  16.3  percent  in  No- 
vember. the  Transit  Police  reported  last 
month — the  25th  consecutive  monthly 
decline.  Officials  attribute  the  drop  to 
the  addition  of  more  than  700  officers 
since  1990,  and  the  use  of  new  tactics 
targeting  robbery  and  fare  evasion. 

Nearly  2,000  new  pjolice  recruits 
were  sworn  into  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  last  month.  The 
recmits  bring  the  total  number  of  offi- 
cers to  30,705  — a 17-year  high. 

The  Federal  Government  has  begun 
seizing  the  ill-gotten  assets  of  organ- 
ized crime  boss  John  Gotti,  including 
some  of  the  properties  used  by  his  gang 
as  hangouts.  The  Government  filed  a 
civil  forfeiture  suit  Jan.  14  to  seize 
Gotti-owned  businesses  and  prtperty 
Gotti  is  serving  a life  sentence  for 
murder,  racketeering  and  other  crimes. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — A McMuny 
judge  ordered  authorities  to  equip  two 
battered  children  with  electronic  de- 
vices allowing  them  to  call  for  help.  A 
button  hooked  on  a clip,  waistband  or 
pendant  will  alert  a hospital  emergency 
room  to  trouble. 

The  husband  of  Bloomsburg  Uni- 
versity’s newly  hired  pjolice  chief  was 
arrested  Jan.  12  and  charged  with  one 
of  a number  of  rapes  that  have  terror- 
ized the  carrpus  in  recent  months. 
Carrpus  maintenance  worker  Michael 
Reece  Boykin,  the  husband  of  Police 
Chief  Margaret  Boykin,  was  accused  in 
the  rape  of  a co-worker  in  December. 

Tucker  Ginn,  33,  and  his  brother, 
Allan,  31,  were  arrested  last  month  and 
charged  in  the  Aug.  30  killing  of  Phila- 
delphia Police  Officer  Charlie  Knox, 

3 1 , who  was  shot  to  death  when  he  and 
his  brother  happened  on  a robbery  in 
progress. 

Philadelp>hia  pjolice  thwarted  a plan 
by  a 16-year-old  to  assassinate  an  un- 
identified beat  officer  last  month.  Jer- 
maine “Little  Detroit"  Morgan  planned 
to  kill  the  officer  for  disrupting  his 
South  Side  crack  business. 

VERMONT  — State  Police  cannot 
collect  fees  for  emergency  dispatch 
services  from  26  towns  where  the  serv- 
ices are  now  free,  a legislative  panel 
ruled.  The  towns  protested  a state  plan 
to  charge  for  business  and  home  alarms 
that  ring  in  State  Police  pjosts. 


FLORIDA  — Ex-St.  Petersburg  Po- 
lice Chief  Ernest  “Curt"  Curts inger, 
who  was  fired  last  year  for  alleged 
racial  insensitivity,  then  rehired  as  an 
assistant  city  manager  in  exchange  for 
dropjping  lawsuits  challenging  his  dis- 
missal. announced  his  candidacy  for 
mayor  last  month. 

Prosecutors  say  Leondre  “Manny 
Boy”  Henderson,  17,  will  plead  guilty 
and  testify  against  three  co-defendants 
in  the  first  prosecution  of  a fatal  carjack- 
ing under  a tough  Federal  law  passed 
last  year.  Henderson  is  charged  in  a 
November  carjacking  that  left  two  men 
dead  and  another  wounded. 

The  Palm  Beach  County  Sheriffs 
Office  last  month  agreed  to  pay 
$235,000  to  relatives  of  Laurene 
MacLeod,  a homeless  woman  who  bled 
to  death  after  she  was  attacked  by  a 
pro  lice  dog  in  1990.  MacLeod  was  stay- 
ing in  an  abandoned  house  when  neigh- 
bors called  police  to  repjort  a burglary. 

LOUISIANA  — A state  district  court 
has  cleared  the  way  for  a new,  one-year 
experimental  court  to  begin  hearing 
serious  drug  cases.  East  Baton  Rouge 
Parish  judges  authorized  the  court  in 
September  to  spteed  prosecutions,  but 
opponents  argued  that  such  courts  must 
be  approved  by  legislators. 

Baton  Rouge  pjolice  Cpl.  Betty 
Smothers  was  shot  to  death  Jan.  7 when 
she  and  a store  manager  stoppred  at  a 
bank  to  deposit  the  store’s  night  re- 
ceipts. The  manager  was  wounded 
during  the  incident  Police  are  search- 
ing for  two  suspjects. 

MISSISSIPPI  — The  House  last  month 
failed  to  override  Gov.  Kirk  Fordice’s 
veto  of  a bill  that  would  have  doubled 
the  pjenalty  for  certain  bias  crimes. 

James  Mitchell  and  Calvin  Moore, 
both  24,  were  charged  Feb.  6 with  the 
shooting  death  of  rookie  Jackson  Po- 
lice Officer  Nathan  Williams,  27.  Wil- 
liams was  killed  Jan.  3 1 , the  day  before 
he  was  to  begin  full-time  pjolice  duties. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  —Jim  Coman, 
a senior  deputy  attorney  general,  was 
sworn  in  Feb.  5 as  director  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  He  replaces 
Charles  Dunn. 

TENNESSEE  — A preliminary  au- 
topsy showed  that  compressions  from 
an  officer’s  nightstick  caused  the  Feb.  5 
death  of  Larry  Powell,  39.  Powell  died 
after  being  stopped  by  Dayton  police 
on  suspicion  of  drunken  driving.  No 
disciplinary  action  has  yet  been  taken 
against  five  officers  involved  in  the 
incident,  which  is  under  investigation. 

VIRGINIA — Local  law  enforcement 
agencies  receive  about  $100,000  a 
month  from  the  state’s  forfeiture  pro- 
gram which  targets  the  assets  of  drug 
dealers.  The  Virginia  Forfeited  Asset 
Sharing  Program  has  brought  in  $1.5 
million  since  it  began  in  July  1991. 

Fairfax  County  police  issued  a war- 


rant Feb.  9 charging  a 28-year-old 
Pakistani  in  the  fatal  shootings  of  two 
CIA  employees  outside  the  agency’s 
headquarters  Jan.  25.  Mir  Aimal  Kansi, 
28,  who  is  believed  to  have  fled  to 
Pakistan,  was  charged  with  capital 
murder  in  the  deaths  of  Lansing  H. 
Bennett,  66,  and  Frank  Darling,  28, 
after  police  found  an  assault  rifle  linked 
to  the  crimes  at  his  Res  ton  apartment. 


ILLINOIS — A Rockford  man  gained 
the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the 
oldest  pjerson  in  Winnebago  County 
ever  to  be  arrested  in  a drug  raid.  Jess 
Merrimon,  80,  was  arrested  last  month 
after  agents  found  50  bags  of  crack 
cocaine  and  marijuana  in  his  home. 

A Schaumberg  police  officer  as- 
signed to  a Drug  Enforcement  Admini- 
stration team  targeting  suburban  drug 
dealing  was  legally  drunk  when  he  was 
killed  in  a car  crash  on  New  Year’s  Eve, 
the  Cook  County  Medical  Examiner 
said  last  month.  Del.  Roy  Reininger, 
37,  had  a blood  alcohol  level  of  .207 
pjercent  when  he  died. 

INDIANA  — A Jeffersonville  judge 
has  extended  an  order  preventing  two 
teen  girls  from  selling  the  story  of  their 
roles  in  the  torture  killing  of  12-year- 
old  Shanda  Sharer  in  1992.  Last  month, 
Melinda  Loveless,  17,  and  Mary  Lau- 
nne  Tackett,  18,  were  sentenced  to  60 
years  in  prison,  after  they  had  pleaded 
guilty  to  abducting,  torturing  and  burn- 
ing Sharer  to  death  to  avenge  a failed 
lesbian  affair.  Another  girl,  Toni  Law- 
rence, 16,  was  sentenced  to  20  years  in 
pjrison  for  watching  the  crime. 

KENTUCKY — A 17-year-old  honor 
student  held  a Grayson,  Ky.,  high  school 
class  hostage  Jan.  18,  killing  a teacher 
and  a custodian  with  a revolver  before 
he  surrendered.  Scott  Pennington  al- 
legedly killed  English  teacher  Deanna 
McDavid,  48,  in  front  of  20  or  30  stu- 
dents at  East  Carter  High  School,  then 
shot  custodian  Marvin  Hicks,  5 1 , when 
he  entered  the  classroom  to  check  out 
the  disturbance. 

Police  are  probing  the  death  of  off- 
duty  Oak  Grove  police  officer  Danny 
Pollard,  30,  who  was  found  fatally  shot 
in  his  home  last  month. 

MICHIGAN  — The  murder  rate  in 
Detroit  was  down  slightly  in  1992,  when 
police  recorded  591  homicides,  com- 
pjared  to  615  in  1991.  Police  said  the 
rate  stayed  down  because  homicides 
dipjpjed  dramatically  in  the  last  seven 
months  of  the  year. 

Two  Ypjsilanti  boys,  ages  12  and  14, 
face  first-degree  murder  charges  after 
being  accused  of  robbing  and  stabbing 
cab  driver  Ray  Greenawalt,  44,  on  Jan. 
28.  The  pair  are  being  held  at  a youth 
home,  where  they  may  remain  until  age 
21  if  convicted. 

Michigan  State  University  and  the 
Uni  versity  of  Michigan  rank  among  the 
top  six  nationally  in  the  number  of 
rapes  on  campjus.  The  Detroit  News 
said  last  month.  MSU  reported  1 2 rapjes 
in  1991,  second  only  to  the  18  reported 
rapes  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. U-M  in  Ann  Arbor  reported  nine. 


OHIO — Former  Knox  County  Sheriff 
Paul  Rowe,  68,  died  Jan.  1 of  cancer, 
just  nine  hours  after  his  retirement  went 
into  effect. 

The  main  suspject  in  the  serial  kill- 
ings of  at  least  five  outdoors  men  in 
eastern  Ohio  was  indicted  on  murder 
charges  last  month  in  two  of  the  deaths 
Prosecutors  say  they  will  seek  the  death 
penalty  against  Thomas  Lee  Dillon,  42, 
who  has  been  in  custody  since  Novem- 
ber on  unrelated  firearms  charges.  A 
multiagency  task  force  is  investigating 
the  slayings  of  five  men  who  were 
hunting,  fishing  or  jogging  alone  be- 
tween April  1989  and  April  1992. 


IOWA  — State  Patrol  troopers  are 
trading  their  revolvers  for  12-shot 
semiautomatic  weapons  in  an  effort  to 
keep  up  with  the  increasing  firepower 
of  criminals 

A 1991  law  that  permitted  special 
license  plates  for  convicted  drunken 
drivers  has  not  been  used  once,  offi- 
cials said  last  month.  The  plates  — 
marked  with  a Z to  warn  other  drivers 
and  allow  police  to  check  for  sobriety 
— are  circumvented  by  drivers  who 
change  their  vehicle’s  registration. 

The  House  tightened  tte  state’s  anti- 
stalking law  this  month,  allowing  pjo- 
lice  to  invervene  after  one  incident 
instead  of  waiting  for  a senes  of  inci- 
dents to  occur.  Opjponents  say  the 
measure,  which  is  awaiting  Senate 
approval,  would  be  struck  down  in  court. 

Gov.  Terry  Brans  tad’s  plan  to  rein- 
state the  death  prenalty  got  a boost  with 
a bill  that  would  sentence  to  death 
anyone  who  kills  a child  or  a poLice 
officer  or  who  commits  homicide  dur- 
ing a drug-related  crime. 

MINNESOTA  — A University  of 
Minnesota  survey  found  that  10,000 
juveniles  in  the  state  are  potential 
compjulsive  gamblers  and  may  need 
help.  The  survey  was  done  before  and 
after  the  state  lottery  started  up  in  1 990. 

MISSOURI  — Greenwood  city  offi- 
cials say  they  accepted  Police  Chief 
Robert  Meador’s  explanation  that  he 
forgot  to  depjosit  $8,000  in  city  money 
in  December  and  remembered  it  only 
after  finding -it  while  searching  for  a 
shirt  last  month.  Meador  was  repri- 
manded for  the  gaffe. 

Wells  ville  Police  Chief  Lee  Swank, 
who  revealed  that  a sample  of  his  blood 
was  sought  by  investigators  probing 
the  1984  slaying  of  Julie  Helton,  25, 
was  suspended  last  month.  He  said  he 
expects  the  suspension  to  be  short. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Jamestown 
Police  Chief  Ed  S tedder  was  fired  last 
month  because  he  admitted  to  stealing 
three  candy  bars  from  a drugstore  in 
December,  Mayor  Frank  Chase  said. 
Steckler,  a 34-year  veteran  of  the  force, 
has  since  recanted  and  is  awaiting  trial. 

Fargo’s  Rape  and  Abuse  Crisis 
Center  served  a record  2,760  victims  in 
1992  — a 14- pjercent  increase  over 
1991. 
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ARIZONA  — Gov.  Fife  Symington 
last  month  proposed  a law  that  would 
regulate  gun  use  by  teens.  The  pro- 
posal, written  with  input  from  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  generally 
would  bar  children  under  14  from  car- 
rying guns  but  would  allow  them  to  use 
guns  for  hunting  and  target  shooting. 

COLORADO  — Investigators  are 
probing  the  death  of  Denver  County 
sheriff  s deputy  Norman  Silva,  30,  who 
died  after  an  apparent  accidental  shoot- 
ing by  his  partner,  John  Cordova.  The 
two  were  checking  out  their  weapons  in 
the  basement  of  the  city  jail  early  this 
month  when  Cordova’s  gun  discharged, 
authorities  said. 

The  seven  members  of  Denver's 
new  civilian  commission  to  review  al- 
legations of  police  brutality  and  mis- 
conduct were  sworn  in  Jan.  8. 

NEW  MEXICO  — DWI  arrests  in 
Silver  City,  Los  Alamos,  Gallup  and 
Farmington  dropped  to  1,894  last  year 
from  2,016  in  1991,  the  state  Traffic 
Safety  Bureau  said. 

State  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Margaret  McLean  said  last  month  she 
will  seek  a state  Supreme  Court  ruling 
on  whether  DNA  evidence  should  be 
admissible  as  evidence  in  criminal  trials. 
A decision  by  the  state  Court  of  Ap- 
peals currently  bars  DNA  evidence. 

OKLAHOMA  — Mahrarishi  Mahesh 
Yogi,  the  founder  of  the  transcendental 
meditation  movement,  says  he  can  rid 
Tulsa  of  criminal  karma  for  10  cents  a 
day  per  resident,  or  $26.1  million  a 
year.  Under  the  plan,  a group  of  experts 
would  to  come  to  Tulsa  and  instruct 
residents  to  voluntarily  recite  incanta- 
tions twice  a day.  Mayor  Susan  Savage 
said  she  had  not  yet  received  any  budget 
proposals  for  the  plan. 

TEXAS  — A convicted  sex  offender 
being  held  in  a Houston  jail  filed  suit 
last  month  asking  that  he  be  surgically 
castrated  at  public  expense  to  prevent 
him  from  carrying  out  further  attacks. 
Harvey  Dale  Angel,  40,  who  is  serving 
a 25-year  sentence  for  sexual  assault- 
ing a seven-year-old  girl,  has  been  jailed 
repeatedly  for  sex  offenses  since  1971 

Dallas  judges  boycotted  district 
courts  to  protest  lax  security  following 
a deadly  rampage  by  an  enraged  hus- 
band who  shot  his  wife  to  death  and 
injured  a bystander  before  killing  him- 
self in  the  hallway  of  the  George  Allen 
Courts  Building.  County  officials, 
meeting  in  emergency  session  after  the 
shootings,  approved  $200,000  for  metal 
detectors  and  other  security  measures. 

UTAH — Gov.  Michael  Leavitt  issued 
an  executive  order  last  month  restrict- 
ing the  taping  or  monitoring  of  govern- 
ment phone  calls.  The  ban  stems  from 
an  FBI  probe  into  the  illegal  taping  of 
personal  phone  calls  within  the  state 
Department  of  Transportation. 

Under  a “hot  ptursuit"  bill  currently 
before  the  Senate,  motorists  who  flee 


police  could  lose  their  cars  and  serve 
prison  time.  The  bill  is  co-sponsored  by 
Senator  Sara  Eubank,  whose  mother 
was  killed  and  father  was  injured  last 
April  when  a car  being  chased  by  police 
struck  their  vehicle. 


ALASKA  — A state  sentencing  com- 
mission recommended  last  month  that 
the  mandatory  three-day  jail  term  for 
first-time  drunken  drivers  should  be 
replaced  with  a cheaper  form  of  pxinish- 
ment.  The  commission  said  a year  in 
jail  costs  $35,000,  while  house  arrest 
and  electronic  monitoring  costs  $1,650. 

Bethel  Police  Chief  Chris  Liu  wants 
to  replace  his  agency’s  pickup  trucks 
with  mini  vans  because  he  says  it’s 
humiliating  for  prisoners  to  be  hauled 
to  jail  in  the  back  of  opien-air  vehicles. 

CALIFORNIA  — Los  Angeles 
County  set  a homicide  record  last  year, 
with  2^89  murders,  compared  to  1991’s 
previous  record  of  2,401.  The  figure 
includes  1,063  homicides  within  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  800  of  which  were 
gang-related. 

One  week  before  Jay  Choe  attacked 
his  family  and  murdered  two  Richmond 
police  officers,  then  killed  himself,  he 
p>ut  $200  down  on  his  own  casket  and 
funeral,  according  to  a local  mortician. 
During  the  Dec.  28  rampage,  Choe  shot 
and  wounded  his  former  wife  and  his 
son,  and  shot  to  death  Officers  Leonard 
Garcia,  31,  and  David  Haynes,  30, 
before  turning  the  gun  on  himself. 

A Stockton  police  officer  and  his 
assailant  were  killed  in  a shootout  Jan. 
22  at  a residence  where  authorities  were 
trying  to  serve  an  arrest  warrant.  Offi- 
cer Arthur  Parga,  31,  a four- year  vet- 
eran of  the  force,  and  Manuel  Medina 
Ramirez,  63,  were  killed  in  an  exchange 
of  gunfire.  Parga  was  among  officers 
present  as  a SWAT  team  attempted  to 
serve  a search  warrant  in  a drug  case. 

Oakland  police  arrested  eight  people 
in  a Jan.  24  bust  that  reportedly  broke 
up  one  of  the  largest  LSD  distribution 
rings  in  the  city’s  history.  The  raid 
netted  60,000  doses  of  the  psychedelic 
drug  worth  an  estimated  $240,000.  The 
suspects  were  selling  the  drug  to  pjeople 
attending  conceits  by  the  rock  band,  the 
Grateful  Dead. 

Los  Angeles  will  pay  $3.5  million 
each  to  Clarence  Chance,  43,  and  Ben- 
jamin Powell,  45,  who  served  over  1 7 
years  in  prison  because  false  evidence 
convicted  them  in  the  slaying  of  a Los 
Angeles  County  Sheriff's  depxity 

IDAHO  — State  Attorney  General 
Larry  EchoHawk  unveiled  his  Child 
Abuse  Resource  Team  this  month, 
which  is  designed  to  handle  a surge  of 
abuse  reports  and  will  be  financed  by 
the  Legislature  and  a Federal  grant. 
Reports  of  child  sexual  abuse  have  risen 
from  453  in  1983  to  2,273  in  1992. 

The  state  appeals  court  ruled  this 
month  that  prosecutors  can  threaten  to 
file  additional  charges  when  plea-bar- 


gaining with  criminal  defendants.  The 
ruling  stemmed  from  an  appeal  of  a 
DUIjail  sentence  by  a man  who  said  he 
was  coerced  into  pleading  guilty  be- 
cause prosecutors  threatened  more 
charges. 

NEV ADA  — Two  Las  Vegas  officers 
involved  in  the  fatal  shooting  of  a man 
Feb.  7 were  placed  on  administrative 
leave  with  pay  pending  a coroner’s 
inquest.  About  20  officers  were  called 
to  a public  housing  project  where  the 
killing  occurred  when  an  angry  crowd 
gathered  after  the  incident. 

The  Washoe  County  Sheriff's  De- 
partment launched  an  employee  drug- 
testing program  this  month  to  test  job 
applicants,  deputies  assigned  to  drug 
investigations  and  employees  seeking 
promotions. 

OREGON  — A Portland  woman  who 
allegedly  lied  to  the  FBI  about  being 
the  victim  of  over  20  hate  crimes,  in- 
cluding a cross  burning  at  her  home, 
pleaded  innocent  to  Federal  charges 
last  month.  Azalea  Cooley,  40,  a black 
woman,  held  a news  conference  in 
November  admitting  she  had  staged  the 
crimes. 

A state  representative  has  proposed 
a law  she  said  would  deter  crime  in  the 
state  by  making  it  “too  dangerous  for 
criminals.”  Under  Rep.  Liz 
VanLeeuwen’s  proposal,  every  house- 
hold in  the  state  — excepjt  those  of 
convicted  felons  and  others  exempted 
by  courts  — would  be  required  to  have 
a gun  and  an  adult  trained  to  use  it 

A slate- appointed,  20-member  Task 
Force  on  the  Study  of  Child  Deaths  was 
given  90  days  to  recommend  strategies 
to  provent  child  abuse  fatalities.  The 
task  force  was  empaneled  last  month 
after  the  state  Children’s  Services  Divi- 
sion reptorted  that  27  children  died  of 
abuse  last  year — more  than  in  any  year 
since  the  agency  began  tracking  statis- 
tics in  1985. 

A Multnomah  County  sheriff’s 
depxity  filed  a prospective  initative 
petition  that  would  call  on  Portland 
voters  to  approve  a consolidation  of  the 
Portland  Police  Bureau  and  the  sher- 
iff s office.  Michael  Reese,  who  hopies 
to  get  the  propxisal  on  the  May  1 994  city 
ballot,  said  a merger  would  combine 
the  best  programs  of  both  agencies. 

WASHINGTON  — Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  officials  in  Toppienish  say  they 
have  no  suspxcts  in  the  suspiected  serial 
killings  of  13  women  — 1 1 of  them 
Native  Americans  — whose  bodies  have 
been  found  on  the  1.3  million-acre 
Yakima  Indian  Reservation  over  the 
last  13  years.  The  last  body  was  found 
strangled  Dec.  30. 

Hanging  would  no  longer  be  a form 
of  legal  execution  in  the  state,  under  a 
law  proposed  one  week  after  con- 
demned child-killer  Westley  Dodd  was 
executed  by  that  means.  If  approved, 
the  bill  would  not  apiply  to  pxrsons 
sentenced  prior  to  the  law.  Currently, 
10  inmates  sit  on  the  state’s  death  row. 

A spieed  enforcement  program  that 
utilizes  unmanned  cameras  that  could 
take  snapshots  of  up  to  250  violators  a 
day  will  not  be  installed  in  the  Spxjkane 
area  because  a $350,000  Federal  grant 
has  been  rescinded,  Spwkane  Police 
Chief  Terry  Mangan  said  this  month. 


Getting  personal: 

A cold,  hard  look  at 
urban  gang  reality 


Some  Los  Angeles  youngsters  may 
get  a grisly  firsthand  view  of  the  deadly 
results  of  gang  involvement,  as  part  of 
a diversion  program  that  is  expjected  to 
start  up  next  month. 

Under  the  program,  which  still  needs 
the  aprproval  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  youths  ages  1 2 to 
1 7 who  have  been  identified  as  being  at 
risk  for  gang  involvement  would  tour 
the  city  morgue  to  “piersonalize"  the 
experience  of  homicide,  particularly 
those  involving  gang  disputes  that  of- 
ten claim  young  victims,  said  David 
Cooper,  the  chief  of  disaster  and  com- 
munity services  at  the  Department  of 
Coroner. 

As  many  as  800  homicides  in  the 
city  last  year  were  attributed  to  gang- 
related  violence. 

About  15  youths  each  week  would 
come  to  the  Department  of  Coroner, 
where  they  will  first  be  lectured  by 
facilitators — former  gang  members — 
on  the  often-deadly  consequences  of 
gang  life.  Employees  of  the  Medical 
Examiner’s  Office  would  give  a “tech- 
nical" view  of  homicide  that  could 
include  viewing  graphic  slides  of  mur- 
der victims.  “We  would  show  them 
some  slides,  and  give  them  case  histo- 
ries about  kids  like  them  who  were  in 
gangs  and  ended  up  dead."  Coopar  told 
LEN. 

In  addition,  survivors  of  gang  slay- 
ings or  parents  and  other  relatives  of 
gang  homicide  victims  would  give  talks 
to  the  youths.  “They'll  not  only  talk 
about  death  has  affected  not  only  that 
person,  but  also  how  it’s  affected  the 
family,  to  personalize  the  death  experi- 
ence," according  to  Coopar. 

Following  the  presentations,  the 
youths  will  tour  the  autopsy  receiving 
area,  where  the  bodies  of  homicide 
victims  are  weighed  and  fingerprinted. 
They  will  be  shown  the  refrigerated 
crypts  where,  according  to  Cooper,  “at 
any  given  time  there  could  be  as  many 
as  200  or  300  bodies."  The  tour  is 
aimed  at  getting  the  kids  to  see  first- 
hand “the  coldness  [of  the  morgue],  to 
get  the  visual  impact  of  what 's  going  on 
in  our  inner  cities  and  urban  areas  be- 
cause a large  percentage  of  those 
[bodies]  would  be  homicides  or  gang- 
related  homicides,"  said  Cooper. 

They  will  also  be  shown  where 
autopsies  are  performed,  but  will  not 
view  the  procedures,  said  Coo  pier.  But, 
“depending  on  the  time  of  day  and  what 
cases  we’re  working,  they  might  catch 
a glimpse  of  the  autopsies.  But  they  will 
not  be  going  in  and  we  won't  be  stop>- 


ping."  Strict  attention  to  be  paid  to 
infection-control  measures,  which  will 
require  participants  to  wear  gowns,  face 
masks  and  rubber  gloves. 

The  final  compxment  of  the  program 
consists  of  a “debriefing"  session  in 
which  facilitators  will  talk  to  the  kids 
about  what  they  have  just  seen  and 
what  resources  are  available  in  their 
communities  as  an  alternative  to  gangs . 
A counselor  from  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health  will  also  be  on  fiand  to 
talk  to  the  kids  to  minimize  any  adverse 
impact  the  tour  might  have  had  on  them 
Meanwhile,  their  parents  or  guardians 
will  confer  with  representatives  from 
the  community-based  organizations, 
which  refer  them  to  programs  aimed  at 
improving  parenting  skills  and  other 
services. 

The  program  is  modeled  on  one  for 
youthful  DUI  offenders,  but  there  are 
differences.  Cooper  said.  Judges  order 
young  DUI  offenders  to  participate  in 
the  DUI.  In  the  gang  diversion  pro- 
gram, at-risk  youths  will  be  referred  by 
community-based  social  service  organi- 
zations with  a gang-diversion  program 
already  in  place,  and  participation  is 
pxirely  voluntary. 

Cooper  termed  the  program  a “re- 
source" for  existing  programs  and 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  involve- 
ment of  community-based  organiza- 
tions, who  will  screen  youths  to  deter- 
mine who  would  most  benefit  from  the 
program.  They  will  also  play  a follow- 
up role  by  providing  counseling,  and 
will  track  youths  who  go  through  the 
program  for  at  least  six  months.  Inte- 
gral to  the  success  of  the  program  is 
ensuring  that  counseling  and  after- 
school activities  are  in  place  in  the 
youths'  communities  to  give  kids  an 
alternative  to  gang  activity,  Cooper  said 

Cooper  said  he  believes  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  will  approve  the  pro- 
gram, since  it  authorized  the  task  force 
which  studied  the  idea  and  recom- 
mended it.  The  task  force,  formed  in 
June  1992,  included  members  of  men- 
tal health  organizations,  community 
service  organizations,  and  the  criminal 
justice  and  public  education  systems. 
The  board  allocated  $50,000  to  fund 
the  program,  which  Coo  pier  said  could 
begin  as  soon  as  next  month  and  will 
operate  on  a pilot  basis  for  six  months, 
after  which  it  will  be  evaluated. 

Initially,  Cooper  said,  the  program 
will  targe*  gang-plagued  neighborhoods 
of  South-Central  Los  Angeles  and  East 
Los  Angeles.  If  successful,  it  could  be 
extended  countywide. 


NYC  is  a step  closer  to 
all-civilian  review  panel 


Fulfilling  a 1989  campaign  pledge, 
New  York  Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins 
last  month  signed  into  law  a “land- 
mark” bill  that  establishes  an  all-civil- 
ian agency  to  investigate  pxilice  mis- 
conduct, which  he  said  will  “help 
strengthen  the  most  impxxtant  founda- 
tions of  a secure  and  safe  society  — the 
trust  and  confidence  of  citizens  in  their 
pxilice  force." 

The  bill  signed  by  Dinkins  on  Jan.  5 
had  been  approved  by  the  City  Council 
on  Dec.  1 7 in  a 4 1 -9  vote  that  followed 
three  hours  of  debate. 

The  racially  charged  civilian-review 
issue  gave  rise  to  months  of  contro- 
versy that  culminated  last  fell  in  a rowdy 


protest  outside  City  Hall  by  thousands 
of  off-duty  pxilice  officers.  (See  LEN, 
Oct.  15,  1992.] 

The  new  13-member  board  will  have 
subpioena  power  and  a staff  of  civilian 
investigators  who  will  look  into  com- 
plaints against  pxilice  officers  ranging 
from  rudeness  to  racial  epithets  to  minor 
cases  of  brutality.  The  City  Council 
will  designate  five  members,  one  from 
each  of  the  city’s  five  boroughs.  The 
Police  Commissioner  will  designate 
three  members  who  have  law  enforce- 
ment experience. 

“Only  these  three  can  have  prior 
experience  as  law  enforcement  profes- 
Continued  on  Pugt  10 
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People  & Places 


Rep.  Thomas  Manton 

The  beat  goes  on 


is  serving  his  fifth  term  as  Representa- 
tive of  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict that  includes  parts  of  the  Bronx 
and  Queens,  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1984.  He  has  supported  legis- 
lation to  apply  the  death  penalty  to 
convicted  drug  kingpins  and  helped 
pass  legislation  extending  the  Federal 
line-of-duty  death  benefit  for  officers 
to  those  who  are  rendered  permanently 
disabled  on  the  job.  Vest  said. 

Guided 

missives 

Fallout  from  the  Federal  trial  of  four 
white  Los  Angeles  police  officers  ac- 
cused of  violating  the  civil  rights  of 
Rodney  King  in  March  1991  is  already 
being  felt  — before  the  trial  even  gets 
underway. 

Late  last  month,  Los  Angeles  Dep- 
uty Mayor  Mark  D.  Fabian!  publicly 
commented  that  local  black  leaders  “are 
fearful  that  justice  may  again  be  de- 
nied" in  the  trial  of  the  officers,  whose 
near-complete  acquittals  in  the  state 
trial  last  year  sparked  devastating  riots 
in  Los  Angeles  and  other  U.S.  cities. 

That  comment  didn't  sit  well  with 
Steven  R.  Harris,  the  Redmond,  Wash., 
Police  Chief  who  is  the  current  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police. 

In  a letter  to  Fabiani,  a “shocked" 
Harris  blasted  the  deputy  mayor  for  his 
comments,  and  admonished  him  for 
making  them.  “It  is  incumbent  upon 
every  public  official,  whenever  address- 
ing subjects  as  sensitive  of  the  trial  that 
is  about  to  take  place,  to  be  careful  not 
to  say  anything  that  could  directly  or 
indirectly  fuel  the  already  existing 
concerns  and  anxieties  of  the  general 
population.  Your  remarks  accomplish 
just  the  reverse,"  Harris  wrote. 


“In  just  a few  words,  you  have 
managed  to  slam  the  entire  judicial 
process  unfairly  and,  for  no  apparent 
reason  whatsoever,  have  raised  the  level 
of  anxiety  in  our  communities  by  pre- 
dicting the  outcome  of  a trial  that  has 
yet  to  begin,"  the  chief  continued.  “All 
of  us  in  public  life  must  take  every  step 
necessary  in  times  of  potential  unresfro 
reassure  our  citizens  that  the  system  of 
government  is  working  in  their  besi 
interests." 

It  took  less  than  a day  for  Fabiani  to 
respond,  which  he  did  in  a blistering 
missive.  “Your  attempt  to  comment 
knowledgeably  on  the  situation  in  Los 
Angeles,  from  your  vantage  point  [at 
IACP  headquarters]  in  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  is  akin  to  trying  to  do  the 
Super  Bowl  play-by-play  from  a seat 
on  the  moon,"  he  wrote. 

Fabiani  defended  his  remarks,  say- 
ing they  were  made  "in  response  to  a 
reporter’s  question  concerning  the 
general  sense  of  the  African-American 
community"  in  Los  Angeles  regarding 
the  Federal  trial  of  the  officers,  which 
was  to  begin  early  this  month.  The 
remarks  were  made,  said  Fabiani, 
“based  on  my  day-to-day  experience  in 
coordinating  Mayor  Tom  Bradley’s 
strategies  for  coping  with  the  potential 
aftermath  of  the  Federal  trial,  along 
with  the  trial  of  those  accused  of  beat- 
ing (truck  driver]  Reginald  Denny." 

“I  am  confident  that  you  will  be 
hard-pressed  to  find  anyone  familiar 
with  the  situation  in  Los  Angeles  who 
would  disagree  with  this  assessment," 
Fabiani  wrote.  “I  am  also  confident  that 
public  officials  do  their  duty  when  they 
face  the  hard  realities  of  governing 
instead  of  attempting  to  sweep  the  true 
feelings  of  the  community  under  the 
rug:" 

Fabiani  closed  with  this  advice  to 
Harris:  “May  I respectfully  suggest  chat, 
in  the  future,  you  might  want  to  come 
face-to-face  with  a crisis  before  you 
fire  off  long-distance  letters  and  press 
releases  about  how  it  might  best  be 
resolved." 

Harris  told  LEN  he  didn’t  really 
have  any  response  to  Fabiani’s  letter, 
but  said  he  wrote  his  letter  because  he 
felt  the  deputy  mayor’s  remarks  about 
the  mood  in  Los  Angeles  "came  across 
like  gloom  and  doom,  preparing  for  the 
worst.  I wrote  that  letter  to  stop  that 

message  from  getting  out  there." 

Harris  said  that  many  people  did  not 
support  the  verdicts  in  the  state  trial  of 
the  officers,  and  may  again  disagree 
with  the  conclusions  reached  in  the 
Federal  trial. 

“It  may  or  may  not  result  in  a guilty 
verdict,,"  he  said,  “but  that’s  the  way 
the  system  works  and  we  should  sup- 
port it.  Let’s  not  inflame  the  commu- 
nity, which  I’m  sure  the  deputy  mayor 
does  not  want  to  do.  I just  hope  every- 
thing works  out  for  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  that  nothing  does  happen 
— whatever  the  outcome." 
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Higher 

calling 


Madison,  Wis.,  Police  Chief  David 
Cou per  will  retire  in  August  after  2 1 
years  as  head  of  the  3 1 5-officer  Police 
Department,  but  he  will  not  be  drop- 
ping out  of  public  life.  Instead.  Coupcr 
will  answer  to  a higher  authority  as  he 
begins  studying  for  ordination  as  an 
Episcopal  priest  in  about  two  years. 

Shortly  after  his  retirement  on  Aug. 
20,  Couper  will  trade  his  training  manu- 
als for  ecclesiastical  texts  when  he 
begins  studies  at  Nashotah  House,  a 
140-year-old  seminary  in  Delafield,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Milwaukee. 

A 33-year  police  veteran,  Couper 
said  his  switch  from  a man  of  the  badge 
to  a man  of  the  cloth  was  rooted  in  a 
youthful  aspiration  lii~  culminated  a 
few  years  ago  in  what  he  termed  “one  of 
those  classical  biblical  calls." 

“It’s  not  like  it’s  something  new  in 
my  life  because  when  I was  younger, 
when  I was  in  the  military,  and  even 
back  in  middle  school,  I felt  a little 
nudging  to  do  this.  I kind  of  ignored 
that  and  went  on  into  policing  and  a 
secular  life,"  he  said  in  a recent  inter- 
view with  LEN. 

The  Minneapolis  native  will  end  a 
career  that  began  as  a police  officer  in 
the  Edina,  Minn.,  Police  Department  in 
1 960,  then  continued  as  an  officer  with 
the  Minneapolis  Police  Department 


Chief  David  Couper 

" Peace  department " leader 


from  1962  to  1968.  He  left  that  agency 
as  a detective  lieutenant  to  become  chief 
of  the  Burnsville,  Wis.,  Police  Depart- 
ment, which  he  led  until  1972. 

Couper  assumed  his  duties  in  Madi- 
son, the  home  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  as  turbulent  anti-Vietnam 
War  protests  were  in  full  swing.  Among 
his  accomplishments.  Couper  lists  near 
the  top  his  efforts  to  end  hostilities 
between  police  and  students,  and  poli- 
cies to  manage  protests  more  peace- 
fully. 

“I  think  we  brought  a style  of  polic- 
ing that  listens  to  people,  that  permits 
demonstrations  and  doesn’t  get  involved 
in  pressing  the  issue,"  he  said.  “We’ve 
never  had  a violent  demonstration  in 
the  21  years  I’ve  been  hoe.  We’ve  kept 
things  peaceful." 

The  change  in  the  way  police 
handled  student  demonstrations  led  to 
the  agency’s  philosophical  transforma- 
tion from  a “police  department  to  a 
peace  department,"  Couper  added. 

During  his  long  tenure,  Couper 
strove  to  bring  more  college  graduates 
onto  the  force,  as  well  as  more  women 
and  minorities.  “We’ve  got  the  largest 
percentage  of  women  of  any  police 
department  in  the  country.  Twenty-five 
percent  of  the  commissioned  officers 
on  the  force  are  female.  There  was  one 
minority  officer  when  I came  here,  now 
we’re  at  about  10  percent.  We’re  a 
more  sensitive  police  force  with  a very 
diverse  workforce,"  he  said. 

During  more  than  two  decades  as  a 
police  chief,  the  often  controversial 
Couper  established  a reputation  for 
himself  as  both  innovator  and  gadfly. 
He  tweaked  many  of  his  colleagues 
with  his  1983  monograph  “How  to  Rate 
Your  Local  Police,"  a citizen’s  guide  to 
appraising  police  performance.  At  the 
same  time,  he  often  allowed  the  Madi- 
son department  to  serve  as  an  urban 
laboratory  for  police  research,  with 
experiments  on  such  subjects  as  decen- 
tralized, “bottoms-up"  management. 

Police  managers,  Couper  said,  need 
to  listen  more  often  to  officers  on  the 
streets.  “I  think  we’re  still  too  comfort- 
able in  using  coercion  and  fear  as  a way 
to  run  our  organizations.  I think  we  are 
hanging  onto  the  power  and  control 
within  the  organization  too  much,  and 
that  is  not  empowering  officers  to  make 
many  of  the  decisions  in  the  organiza- 
tion. We’re  still  very  much  a control- 
ling leadership  rather  a facilitative  lead- 
ership. 

“If  we  expect  police  officers  to  treat 
citizens  with  dignity  and  respect,  then 
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we’d  better  start  treating  our  police 
officers  as  leaders  with  dignity  and 
respect.  The  private  sector  is  starting  to 
learn  that  the  hard  way,  but  we  in  gov- 
ernment and  the  police  will  probably  be 
the  last  to  get  the  message." 

Although  he  will  no  longer  be  in  a 
police  uniform,  Couper  fully  intends  to 
remain  in  public  service  and  feels  his 
years  in  policing  will  be  a boon  to  his 
new  calling  “One  can  certainly  say  that 
anybody  who’s  been  a cop  for  30  years 
certainly  knows  sin,"  he  said. 

But  Couper  said  he  no  longer  has  a 
desire  to  lead  a large  organization,  so  he 
may  become  a pastor  or  assistant  pastor 
and  he  would  like  to  counsel  kids,  drug 
addicts,  people  with  AIDS  and  the 
homeless  in  the  Madison  area.  “In  the 
cities  today,  there’s  more  than  enough 
work  to  be  done,”  he  observed. 

Couper  said  his  outlook  remains 
positive  despite  many  years  in  a profes- 
sion that  often  makes  cynics  out  of  its 
most  idealistic  practitioners.  “Very  early 
on  in  this  career  I made  a commitment 
that  if  I ever  got  my  wick  burned  out  to 
the  point  where  I thought  everybody 
was  the  enemy,  including  my  fellow 
officers.  I’d  get  the  heck  out  of  this 
business.  I think  I’ve  been  able  to  keep 
a good  balance. . . . I’m  as  in  touch  as 
somebody  who’s  55  years  old  can  be." 

And  he’ll  stay  in  touch  with  polic- 
ing through  his  wife.  Sabine  Lobitz,  a 
sergeant  in  the  State  Capitol  Police 
Department  in  Madison. 

Capitol 

ideas 

A former  New  York  City  police 
officer  who  has  served  as  a Congress- 
man since  1985  has  been  tapped  to  head 
a House  subcommittee  that  oversees 
the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  Department. 

Representative  Thomas  Manton 
will  chair  the  House  Administration 
Subcommittee  on  Personnel  and  Po- 
lice. The  subcommittee  is  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Administration,  which 
oversees  the  operations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  itself,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 

Manton  will  handle  issues  relating 
to  the  1,175-member  Capitol  Police, 
which  patrols  Capitol  Hill  and  provides 
security  for  the  Capitol  as  well  as  for 
nearby  House  and  Senate  office  build- 
ings. Among  the  issues  Manton  will 
confront  as  chairman  are  any  proposals 
to  reorganize  or  reclassify  employees 
or  expand  the  force’s  jurisdiction  and 
arrest  authority,  changes  in  the  retire- 
ment system  and  other  personnel  mat- 
ters. Manton  will  also  handle  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  classified  employees 
of  the  House,  its  restaurant  and  parking 
facilities,  according  to  Steven  Vest,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Congressman 

The  Capitol  Police  is  an  integral 
part  of  die  Capitol  security  system,  noted 
Vest,  with  568  officers  assigned  to  the 
House  and  608  to  the  Senate.  “We  don’t 
have  quite  the  same  amount  of  street 
crime  as  you  would  have  in  other  parts 
of  the  city,  but  you  do  have  situations 
where  folks  try  to  enter  buildings  with 
weapons.  There’s  a lot  of  confiscation 
with  weapons,"  Vest  told  LEN. 

Manton  was  a New  York  City  foot 
patrolman  from  1955  to  1960,  assigned 
to  the  20th  Precinct  in  Manhattan’s 
Upper  West  Side,  then  a rough-and- 
tumble  neighborhood  that  became  the 
setting  for  the  Broadway  musical  “West 
Side  Story.”  Manton,  a Democrat  who 
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The  Rathburning  of  Atlanta: 


When  William  Rathbum  became 
police  chief  of  Dallas  in  March  1991, 
he  expected  to  finish  out  his  law  en- 
forcement career  at  the  helm  of  that 
city’s  2,850-officer  police  force.  Re- 
cently, though,  he  ran  into  an  offer  he 
said  he  just  couldn’t  refuse  — coordi- 
nating the  multi-agency  security  effort 
for  the  1996  Summer  Olympics  in  At- 
lanta. 

It  will  be  familiar  turf  for  Rathbum, 
who  previously  orchestrated  security 
plans  for  the  1984  Olympics  while  he 
was  serving  as  a Los  Angeles  police 
commander.  The  games  there  came  off 
without  a hitch,  earning  Rathbum  na- 
tional exposure  and  accolades  that  in- 
cluded being  named  Police  Officer  of 
the  Year  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  Parade 
Magazine. 

Rathbum 's  new  post  is  director  of 
security  for  the  Atlanta  Committee  for 
the  Olympic  Games,  a private,  non- 
profit corporation  that  is  overseeing  the 
spectacle.  He  begins  his  duties  on  March 
1,  for  a term  that  will  last  until  late 
1996,  when  he  plans  to  retire  in  East 
Texas. 

“It’s  not  a job  I sought,”  Rathbum 
said  in  a recent  interview  with  LEN.  “I 
was  approached  by  a search  firm  and 
when  I was  initially  approached,  I was 
not  particularly  interested.  I thoroughly 
enjoyed  being  Chief  of  Police  in  Dallas 
for  the  last  two  years.  I had  no  intention 
of  leaving,  .but  I’m  probably  uniquely 
qualified  for  that  job." 

New  Security  Challenges 

Rathbum  will  work  with  local,  state 
and  Federal  law  enforcement  officials 
who  will  be  devising  a security  strategy 
for  the  Olympics.  About  25  to  30  agen- 
cies will  be  represented  on  the  Inter- 
agency Olympic  Security  Support 
Group,  the  committee  overseeing  secu- 
rity plans,  and  Rathbum  said  he  knows 
several  of  them,  including  Atlanta  Po- 
lice Chief  Eldrin  Bell,  and  Roland 
Vaughn,  the  police  chief  of  Conyers, 
Ga.  “They’re  all  very  professional 
people  and  organizations  so  I’m  really 
looking  forward  to  going  there  and  being 
a part  of  this  whole  process." 

The  1996  Games  will  pose  new 
challenges  for  security  planners,  noted 
Rathbum,  because  the  events  will  not 
be  confined  only  to  the  city.  “They  go 
from  Savannah,  where  they'll  have  the 
yachting  events,  all  the  way  up  to  Ten- 
nessee, where  they’ll  have  some  of 
their  rowing  and  canoeing  events.  But 
they’ll  be  more  concentrated  in  the 
Atlanta  area  than  they  were  in  the  L.A. 
When  you  have  the  numbers  of  people 
attending  events  in  a very  concentrated 
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Chief  William  Rathbum 

Marching  to  Atlanta 

area,  it  presents  some  unique  challenges 
that  we’ll  have  to  find  ways  to  deal 
with." 

Rathbum  said  he  has  heard  esti- 
mates that  more  than  10,000  athletes 
from  200  countries  will  take  part,  and 
up  to  9 million  spectators  will  attend  the 
various  events.  “That’s  significantly 
higher  in  all  categories  from  L.A.,"  the 
29-year  police  veteran  observed. 

Rathbum  leaves  a city  that  recorded 
a 16-percent  drop  in  crime  last  year, 
whose  violent  crime  rate  fell  by  nearly 
18  percent,  and  whose  murder  rate 
declined  significantly  from  1991  ’s 
record-breaking  toll.  “We  had  a record 
of  500  murders  in  1991,  and  we’re 
down  to  387  last  year,”  noted  Rathbum. 

The  trend  appears  to  be  continuing 
so  far  this  year,  with  a 29.1 -percent 
reduction  in  violent  crime  that  contrib- 
uted to  a 24.6-percent  drop  in  overall 
crime  in  January. 

Programs  That  Work 

While  the  size  of  the  force  has  ex- 
panded in  the  past  five  years,  Rathbum 
attributed  some  of  the  drop  in  crime  to 
anti-crime  programs  that  work.  A civil 
abatement  unit  established  under 
Rathbum  has  cracked  down  on  crime- 
ridden  locations,  forcing  owners  and 
managers  to  take  responsibility  for  what 
occurs  on  their  properties. 

“I  believe  we’re  more  aggressive  in 
our  use  of  public  nuisance/civil  abate- 
ment laws  than  any  other  department  in 
the  country,"  Rathbum  said.  “I  have  17 
officers  working  with  deputy  city  attor- 
neys, fire  department  inspectors,  code 
enforcement  inspectors.  We’re  seizing 
properties,  we're  forcing  owners  and 
managers  to  exercise  control  over  the 
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use  of  their  properties,  and  as  a result, 
we’re  solving  these  longstanding  prob- 
lems and  crime  is  going  down." 

Rathbum  offered  two  case  histories 
to  back  up  his  point.  A 1 4-unit  building 
accounted  for  330  calls  for  service  in 
the  28  months  before  it  was  seized  by 
police  last  fall.  The  city  resold  it  “and 
made  a little  money  in  the  process," 
Rathbum  said,  and  its  new  owner  is 
rehabilitating  the  property.  In  another 
effort,  police  focused  attention  on  28 
apartment  complexes  which  accounted 
for  6,000  calls  for  service  in  just  over 
two  years.  Since  police  moved  in,  there 
has  been  at  least  a 55-percent  reduction 
in  the  number  of  calls  for  service. 

“Projecting  that  figure  over  all  of 
the  complexes,  we  have  saved  the 
equivalent  of  38  full-time  police  offi- 
cers — just  by  not  having  the  problems 
at  those  locations,”  said  the  Chief. 

The  Police  Department  has  also 
“balanced"  its  narcotics  enforcement 
program,  with  equal  attention  being 
paid  to  both  sellers  and  users.  “We 
believe  in  buyer  accountability," 
Rathbum  said. 

The  reduction  in  violent  crime  was 
aided  by  the  establishment  of  a violent 


crime  task  force  last  year.  The  $850,000 
effort  involved  the  deployment  of  offi- 
cers at  scenes  of  recurring  violent  crime 
at  the  times  those  crimes  were  most 
likely  to  occur.  “They  made  over  2,000 
arrests  and  did  not  get  a single  person- 
nel complaint,"  noted  Rathbum.  “We’ve 
concentrated  on  the  worst  gangs  and 
gang  crime  was  down  28  percent  last 
year  in  Dallas." 

Police  Abuse  All  But  Gone 
A potentially  more  important  de- 
velopment, in  Rathbum 's  estimation, 
is  the  increased  sense  of  trust  between 
Dallas  residents  and  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, which  has  a history  of  rocky 
relations  with  its  constituents,  particu- 
larly the  city’s  minority  residents,  who 
were  outraged  a few  years  ago  by  a rash 
of  fatal  police  shootings  of  civilians. 

“The  issue  of  police  abuse  has  all 
but  disappeared  from  Dallas,"  said 
Rathbum.  “Those  two  things  — police 
abuse,  and  specifically,  the  use  of  deadly 
force  by  police  officers — are  no  longer 
issues  in  city  and  in  this  department. 
That’s  not  by  accident,  but  because  of 
the  attention  and  strong  commitment  I 
made  to  deal  with  those  issues." 


Rathbum  took  office  in  Dallas  just 
days  after  the  Rodney  King  beating  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  he  quickly  maH-.  sure 
officers  knew  he  would  not  tolerate 
such  behavior  from  them.  He  ordered 
each  officer  to  attend  a mandatory  view- 
ing of  the  videotape  that  captured  the 
beating.  “That  really  allowed  me  to  set 
the  proper  tone  and  it’s  paid  off.  Per- 
sonnel complaints  originating  from 
outside  the  department  have  been  down 
the  last  two  years,  at  a time  when  the 
public  sensitivity  to  police  abuse  has 
been  at  an  all-time  high  because  of  the 
Rodney  King  incident  and  its  after- 
math,"  Rathbum  said. 

Rathbum,  who  said  he  leaves  feel- 
ing that  he’s  “made  a difference,”  said 
any  potential  successors  should  pre- 
pare for  a lot  of  work — but  big  rewards 
if  they  are  successful.  “I  think  any  real 
capable  police  administrator  m the 
country  should  seek  this  job  if  they 
want  to  work  and  work  hard.  If 
somebody  wants  to  retire  and  take  it 
easy,  this  is  not  a job  for  them." 

A national  search  has  been  lauched 
for  Rathbum 's  successor,  who  is  ex- 
pected to  be  chosen  by  the  beginning  of 
summer. 


Rock  'n'  roll  never  forgets:  Slain 
cop  immortalized  at  Hard  Rock  Cafe 


New  York  City  police  Sgt.  Keith 
Levine,  an  avid  rock  ’n’  roll  fan  who 
fronted  his  own  band,  never  lived  to 
realize  a dream  of  having  his  rock 
memorabilia  enshrined  on  the  wall  of 
the  Hard  Rock  Cafe.  A robber’s  bullet 
put  an  end  to  his  life  and  his  dream  in 
December  1991. 

However,  visitors  to  the  popular 
restaurant/tourist  attraction  in  Manhat- 
tan can  view  Levine's  microphone  as 
well  as  his  police  badges,  which  were 
donated  to  the  club  recently  by  fellow 
cops  and  members  of  his  band.  Speed- 
way. The  items  have  been  mounted  on 


a plaque  that  now  adorns  one  wall  of  the 
club,  alongside  memorabilia  linked  to 
such  rock  legends  as  the  Beatles,  the 
Rolling  Stones  and  Jimi  Hendrix.  The 
plaque  reads:  “A  Rocker  Behind  the 
Guitar,  A Hero  Behind  the  Badge." 

Levine  often  hung  out  at  the  Hard 
Rock,  and  told  friends  that  he  and  his 
band  would  one  day  have  a display  on 
the  walls  of  the  club.  Inching  closer  to 
that  dream  of  fame.  Speedway  recorded 
a demo  tape  on  Dec.  28,  1991.  That 
night,  as  he  drove  along  West  57th 
Street  with  two  friends,  Levine  spotted 
a stickup  in  progress  at  an  automated 


teller  machine  and  tried  to  stop  the 
crime. 

Levine,  27,  chased  one  of  the  sus- 
pects, who  fired  his  weapon,  fatally 
wounding  the  officer,  who  died  on  the 
sidewalk  just  a block  and  a half  from  his 
beloved  Hard  Rock  Cafe. 

At  Levine’s  funeral,  his  best  friend, 
Sgt.  David  Nicholson,  said:  “All  who 
knew  Keith,  his  life  and  his  music  will 
always  remember  Dec.  28, 1991,  as  the 
day  the  music  died." 

Michael  Alston,  who  pleaded  guilty 
to  killing  Levine,  was  sentenced  Jan.  14 
to  15  years  to  life  in  prison. 


THE  DAY  THE  MUSIC  DIED:  A plaque  on  the  wall  of  the  Hard  Rock  Cafe  in  New  York  immortalizes 
Keith  Levine,  a police  sergeant  by  day,  a musician  by  night,  who  was  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  hi  1991. 

Photo:  Dera  & Associates  Inc 
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Trouble  on  the  line: 


Technology  advances  strip  FBI's  wires 


For  the  past  year  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  has  been  pushing  for 
legislation  to  assure  that  advances  in 
telecommunications  will  not  put  a 

BURDEN  S BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 

damper  on  wiretapping  and  electronic 
surveillance.  It’s  been  slow  going,  partly 
because  of  cost  considerations  and 
partly  because  civil  libertarians  see  the 
proposed  legislation  as  an  extension  of 
police  powers. 

There  will  be  no  letup  in  the  FBI’s 
efforts,  Assistant  Director  William  A. 
Bayse  has  assured  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Council.  Bayse,  who 
heads  the  FBI’s  technical  services  divi- 
sion, said  the  Bureau  was  not  seeking 
any  legal  authority  it  does  not  already 
have.  “We  need  it  and  we’re  going  to 
fight  to  preserve  it,"  Bayse  informed 
the  NLEC,  which  this  writer  chairs.  He 
added  that  the  FBI  had  the  support  of 
many  law  enforcement  associations, 
legislators,  and  the  Attorney  General 
However,  the  Attorney  General  he 
was  talking  about  was  William  P,  Barr, 
who  became  ex-A.G.  on  Jan.  20,  and  it 
is  not  clear  that  the  new  Attorney  Gen- 
eral (whoever  she  may  be  at  this  writ- 
ing) will  vigorously  support  the  FBI 
position.  The  fact  that  FBI  Director 
William  S.  Sessions  was  the  target  of  a 
stinging  report  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment’s Office  of  Professional  Respon- 
sibility accusing  him  of  tax  evasion  and 


ethical  transgressions  will  not  help  the 
case  in  the  short  term. 

Bayse  pointed  out  that  court-author- 
ized  wiretapping  was  approved  as  part 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  — for  state  and  local 
police  agencies  as  well  as  the  Feds.  At 
that  time,  all  the  wiretapper  had  to  do 
was  attach  alligator  clips  and  a wiretap- 
ping device  to  the  line  hanging  from  a 
telephone  poll.  Voila!  The  tapper  be- 
came the  third  party  on  a party  line. 

The  ease  of  tapping  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  analog  transmission  was  being 
used.  That  is,  Bayse  explained,  “Your 
voice  was  carried  along  the  line  sort  of 
like  a voice  wave."  The  sounds  corre- 
sponded proportionally  to  the  voltage 
in  the  wire. 

Analog  transmission  is  still  used  on 
some  phone  lines,  but  it  is  rapidly  being 
phased  out.  Today,  most  telecommuni- 
cation is  done  by  high-speed,  high- 
capacity  lines  sending  digital  signals. 
What’s  more,  a lot  of  signals  are  being 
sent  at  the  same  time.  “They ’re  all  in  the 
same  mix,"  Bayse  said. 

The  result  is  that  a wiretapper  would 
not  hear  voices  but  a hum  of  computer 
code,  or  even  nothing  at  all  if  the  line  is 
fiber  optic  and  the  signals  are  converted 
to  pulses  of  light.  “To  reach  in  there  to 
do  an  intercept,  we’re  unable  to  do  it 
now,"  Bayse  said. 

And  so  the  FBI,  joined  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  wants  Con- 
gress to  require  telephone  companies  to 
develop  equipment  that  would  give  law 
enforcement  access  to  digital  lines  - 


and  at  the  telephone  companies’  ex- 
pense, which  is  why  they  are  not  nota- 
bly enthusiastic  about  the  prospect. 
There  are  no  firm  estimates  of  what  the 
necessary  modifications  would  cost, 
but  an  official  of  Bell  Atlantic  guessed 
that  all  1 ,200  central  offices  in  its  sys- 
tem in  seven  Eastern  states  would  have 
to  be  re-engineered  at  a cost  of  $200,000 
to  $400,000  per  office.  The  FBI’s  own 
estimate,  on  the  other  hand,  puts  the 
cost  at  not  more  than  $300  million  for 
the  whole  country,  so  obviously  there  is 
a good  deal  of  uncertainty  about  what 
would  be  required. 

Wiretaps  have  been  crucial  in  many 
major  cases,  not  only  for  the  FBI  but  for 
state  law  enforcement  agencies  as  well. 
They  are  a most  useful  tool  in  fighting 
organized  crime  (John  Gotti  was  nailed 
by  a wiretap,  for  example),  in  gathering 
evidence  in  drug  cases,  and  in  other 
high-profile  criminal  investigations. 
They  are  not  as  common  as  one  might 
think.  In  1991,  according  to  the  FBI, 
there  were  856  taps  by  state  and  Federal 
agencies  around  the  country,  yielding 
about  36,000  arrests  and  19,300  con- 
victions. 

The  FBI’s  proposed  legislation  calls 
for  a system  that  would  isolate  the  digi- 
tal signals  to  or  from  the  subject  of  a 
court-authorized  wiretap  “to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  users  who  are  not  the 
subject  of  the  lawful  interception." 
There  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
that  will  be  technically  feasible  in  to- 
day’s digital  stream. 

A study  of  the  proposal  by  the  Elec- 


tronic Frontier  Foundation,  conducted 
for  a coalition  of  computer  associa- 
tions, telecommunications  companies 
and  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Un- 
ion, has  suggested  that  it  might  backfire 
on  law  enforcement.  The  report  noted: 
“If  electronic  service  providers  must 
design  their  systems  to  allow  and  en- 
sure FBI  access,  then  the  resulting 
mandatory  ‘back  doors'  may  become 
known  to  and  be  exploited  by  crimi- 
nals. . And  so  a proposal  the  FBI 
seeks  to  justify  in  terms  of  law  enforce- 
ment could  well  have  the  effect  of 


facilitating  violations  of  law " 

In  short,  making  it  easier  for  police 
tappers  also  makes  it  easier  for  the  bad 
guys. 


(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court,  Nanuet,  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article.) 


Few  agencies  cooperate, 
so  FBI's  first  hate-crime 
report  proves  sketchy 


With  prisons  overcrowded,  Italy 
eases  up  on  drug  possession 


Italy  took  the  first  step  last  month 
toward  decriminalizing  the  possession 
of  drugs  for  personal  use,  after  admit- 
ting that  its  tough  drug  law  has  failed  to 
reduce  the  demand  for  narcotics  and 
has  only  resulted  in  overcrowding  the 
country’s  already-full  prisons. 

The  Cabinet  on  Jan.  12  approved 
legislation  proposed  by  PriiTK  Minister 
Guiliano  Amato  to  decriminalize  the 
possession  for  personal  use  of  heroin, 
cocaine,  marijuana  and  hashish.  Instead 
of  jail  time  for  those  convicted,  admin- 
istrative sanctions — such  as  the  loss  of 
driver’s  licenses,  gun  permits  and  pass- 
ports — would  be  imposed. 


The  proposal  must  be  codified  by 
both  houses  of  the  Italian  Parliament, 
said  Luca  Giansanti,  a spokesman  for 
the  Italian  Embassy  in  Washington.  The 
decree  is  in  force  pending  its  approval 
by  the  Parliament,  he  added,  which  is 
expected  to  take  up  the  matter  within 
three  months. 

The  measure  was  proposed  by  left- 
ist factions  of  the  Parliament,  Giansanti 
told  LEN,  and  is  opposed  by  the  Catho- 
lic Church  and  the  moderate  Christian 
Democratic  Party. 

Under  the  Cabinet  decree,  the 
amount  of  drugs  for  personal  use  that 
would  be  punishable  administratively 


would  increase  threefold.  For  example, 
the  maximum  amount  of  heroin  that 
would  result  in  administrative  sanction 
will  increase  from  100  milligrams  to 
300  milligrams.  Those  with  higher 
amounts  could  be  charged  as  suspected 
drug  traffickers,  Giansanti  said. 

Criminal  justice  officials  in  Italy 
have  largely  supported  the  measure 
“because  this  will  allow  a certain 
number  of  people  jailed  to  be  freed  and 
will  reduce  crowding  in  the  prisons," 
said  Giansanti,  who  added  that  up  to 
1,000  of  the  estimated  25,000  drug 
offenders  in  Italian  prisons  would  be 
eligible  for  release  under  the  decree. 
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The  FBI’s  first-ever  report  on  hate 
crimes  says  that  nearly  5,000  such  of- 
fenses were  reported  to  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  1991,  and  while 
FBI  Director  William  S.  Sessions  con- 
ceded that  the  data  were  “limited,"  he 
said  the  report  gives  the  nation  its  “first 
assessment  of  the  nature  of  crimes 
motivated  by  bias  in  our  society." 

The  report,  released  Jan.  4,  is  the 
first  since  the  collection  of  data  on  hate- 
motivated  crimes  was  mandated  by  the 
Hate  Crimes  Statistics  Act  of  1990. 

A total  of  4,558  hate-crime  inci- 
dents involving  4,755  offenses  were 
recorded  by  2,771  law  enforcement 
agencies  who  voluntarily  submitted  data 
to  the  FBI.  The  low  number  of  partici- 
pating agencies  — the  nation  has  an 
estimated  16,000  — is  the  reason  why 
officials  of  several  organizations  who 
monitor  hate  crimes  found  the  FBI’s 
final  tally  to  be  lacking,  even  though 
most  applauded  the  bureau’s  efforts. 
[See  sidebar  ] The  FBI  said  a more 
detailed  report  on  its  findings  would  be 
released  this  spring. 

Intimidation  was  the  most  frequent 
offense  reported  by  victims  of  hate 
crimes,  accounting  for  more  than  one 
out  of  three  offenses,  or  a total  of  1 ,6 1 4 
crimes.  It  was  followed  by  vandalism 
or  destruction  of  property,  which  com- 
prised 27  percent  of  the  reported  of- 
fenses, or  1,301  crimes.  Simple  assault 
followed  with  17  percent  of  the  re- 
ported crimes;  aggravated  assault,  16 
percent;  and  robbery,  3 percent. 

Other  offenses  — murder,  forcible 
rape,  burglary,  larceny-theft,  motor 
vehicle  theft  and  arson  — each  ac- 
counted for  1 percent  or  less  of  the  total . 
The  FBI  said  12  bias-related  murders 
were  committed  in  1991 . 

Racial  bias  accounted  for  60  per- 
cent of  the  offenses,  followed  by  relig- 
ious bias,  which  was  a factor  in  20 
percent  of  the  offenses.  Anti-gay  bias 
was  involved  in  one  out  of  10  crimes 
reported  to  the  FBI.  Crimes  against 
blacks  based  on  their  race  accounted 
for  36  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
offenses,  while  anti-white  and  anti- 
Jewish  motivations  accounted  for  19 
percent  and  17  percent,  respectively. 

In  4 3 percent  of  the  crimes,  no  infor- 
mation about  the  offenders  was  avail- 
able. the  bureau  said.  But  in  incidents 
where  the  suspected  race  of  the  of- 
fender was  known,  65  percent  of  the 
hate  crimes  were  committed  by  whites, 

30  percent  by  blacks  and  2 percent  by 
persons  of  other  races.  The  remainder 
of  the  incidents  were  committed  by 
groups  of  offenders  of  different  races. 
Law  enforcement  agencies  from  32 


states  supplied  data  to  the  FBI,  but  the 
numbers  in  each  state  varied  widely. 
For  example,  only  two  California  agen- 
cies supplied  data,  setting  at  five  the 
total  number  of  hate  crimes  reported  in 
the  state.  On  the  other  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, 773  New  York  law  enforcement 
agencies  supplied  data  that  showed  there 
were  943  hate  crimes  committed  in  the 
state  in  1991. 

FBI  spokeswoman  Angela  Bell  said 
bureau  officials  hope  more  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  will  submit  data  on  hate 
crimes,  but  acknowledged  there  is  little 
the  bureau  can  do  to  increase  compli- 
ance, since  the  information  is  submit- 
ted voluntarily.  “Unless  there  is  legisla- 
tion that  makes  it  mandatory  for  each 
and  every  law  enforcement  agency  to 
submit  information  to  us,  there’s  really 
not  much  we  can  do,"  she  said. 


Observers 
give  FBI  an 
'A'  for  effort 

Members  of  organizations  that 
monitor  hate  crimes  say  the  FBI’s 
first  report  on  the  subject  repre- 
sents a laudable  effort,  but  they 
cautioned  that  the  FBI  data  is  in- 
complete and  offers  only  a glim- 
mer of  the  true  magnitude  of  the 
problem. 

“Some  people  would  say  it’s  a 
scratch  at  the  surface.  I would  say 
it  was  a nick,"  said  Martin  Hiraga, 
director  of  the  National  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Task  Force’s  Anti-Vio- 
lence Project,  of  the  report  released 
last  month. 

But  Hiraga  and  others  inter- 
viewed by  LEN  gave  the  FBI  credit 
for  compiling  the  data  and  encour- 
aging law  enforcement  agencies 
to  submit  the  information.  “Since 
this  is  a first,  we  are  extremely 
gratified  that  the  FBI  went  through 
such  tremendous  effort  to  gather 
these  statistics,”  said  Hiraga. 
Nevertheless,  “the  report  is  ex- 
tremely underrepresentative  of  the 
real  face  of  anti-gay  and  lesbian 
hate  crimes,"  he  added. 

“We  think  that  the  dam  is  an 
important  step  forward  in  improv- 
ing the  criminal  justice  response 
to  hate  violence.  They  are  one 
tool,  one  barometer  of  the  prob- 
lem," added  Michael  Lieberman, 
a spokesman  for  the  Anti-Defa- 
Con tinned  on  Page  10 
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Making  waves. 


Kustom  Signals  wins  first  radar  trial 


Continued  from  Page  1 

day  when  not  in  use,  caused  his  cancer, 
which  developed  in  his  groin  and  sub- 
sequently spread  throughout  his  body 
and  caused  his  brain  to  swell,  throwing 
him  into  a perpetual  state  of  confusion. 
He  had  used  the  device  for  more  than 
three  years  as  an  officer  in  the  San 
Anselmo  and  Petaluma,  Calif.,  police 
departments,  and  usually  left  it  on  when 
he  was  not  using  it. 

According  to  a report  in  the  Santa 
Rosa  Press  Democrat,  jurors  appeared 
emotional  and  were  reluctant  to  talk 
after  rendering  the  verdict.  The  news- 
paper reported  that  Mark  Oium,  the 
national  counsel  for  Kustom  Signals, 
cried  when  the  verdict  was  announced. 
Bend ure’s  wife,  Kim,  who  attended  the 
trial  daily  and  testified  twice,  left  the 
courtroom  without  commenting. 

Pivotal  Testimony 

live  verdict  surprised  Sweeney,  who 
is  representing  24  other  cancer-stricken 
officers  or  their  survivors,  including 
Leo  Hutchinson,  a 52-year-old  Peta- 
luma police  sergeant  who  was  Ben- 
dure's  supervisor  before  he  died  last 
April.  Sweeney  said  jurors  told  him 
they  had  problems  accepting  the  scien- 
tific evidence  offered  in  support  of  Ben- 
d ure's  claims. 

“They  had  some  problems  with  the 
simple  proposition  that  there  isn’t  a lot 
of  science  out  there  that  conclusively 
links  microwave  radiation  to  cancer," 
Sweeney  told  the  Press  Democrat. 

Sweeney  did  not  return  calls  from 
LEN  for  comment,  but  his  co-counsel, 
Phoenix  attorney  Robert  Boatman,  said 
he  believed  that  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Saul  Rosenberg,  director  of  oncology 
at  the  Stanford  University  Medical 


Center,  was  pivotal  to  the  jury’s  deci- 
sion. Rosenberg,  who  is  noted  world- 
wide as  an  expert  on  non-Hodgkin's 
lymphoma,  testified  that  Bendure's  type 
of  cancer  often  has  a latency  period  of 
up  to  lOyears  before  it  isdiagnosed.  “If 
that  was  the  case,  the  cancer  preexisted 
the  use  of  the  radar  gun.  . That  ap- 
peared to  be,  from  the  comments  made 
by  the  jurors  afterward,  the  testimony 
they  focused  on,"  Boatman  said. 

“We  talked  to  the  jurors  quite  a bit 
afterward  and  it's  clear  they  just  didn’t 
feel  there  was  sufficient  scientific  evi- 
dence to  support  the  theory  of  causa- 
tion," Oium  told  LEN. 

Nearly  50  oncologists,  biophysicists, 
epidemiologists  and  other  medical 
experts  testified  on  behalf  of  Kustom 
Signals.  Among  them  was  Dr.  F.  Kris- 
tian Storm  3d,  a professor  of  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Medical 
School's  Comprehensive  Cancer  Cen- 
ter, who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute 
at  the  time  it  set  guidelines  for  exposure 
to  microwave  radiation. 

Points  of  Contention 

The  ANSI  standard  is  a point  of 
contention  because  those  who  claim 
there  is  a link  between  microwave 
exposure  and  the  development  of  can- 
cer believe  the  standard  was  set  too  low 
when  it  was  revised  in  1982. 

Also  submitting  testimony  was  Dr 
Arthur  Guy,  the  retired  director  of  the 
bioelectromagnetics  research  labora- 
tory at  the  University  of  Washington, 
who  conducted  a controversial  study  in 
1984  which  found  that  exposure  to  high- 
frequency  microwaves,  such  as  those 
emitted  by  radar,  can  cause  non-ther- 
mal  cell  changes  While  those  who  claim 


the  microwaves  can  cause  cancer  point 
to  his  study  as  evidence,  Guy  has  main- 
tained that  police  radar  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  type  of  pulsed  microwaves 
he  examined. 

Among  those  testifying  on  behal  f of 
Bend ure  were  Dr.  Andrew  Marino,  an 
expert  on  the  biological  effects  of  elec- 
tromagnetic radiation  at  the  Lousiana 
State  University  Medical  School,  and 
Leo  Birenbaum,  an  associate  professor 
of  electrical  engineering  at  New  York 
Polytechnic  University,  who  served  on 
the  ANSI  committee  and  who  has  since 
raised  questions  about  the  level  of  safety 
under  the  standard. 

Boatman  said  that  his  most  effec- 
tive witness  may  have  been  Kim  Ben- 
dure,  whose  testimony  about  dealing 
with  her  husband 's  illness  moved  many 
of  the  jurors  and  spectators  to  tears.  “It 
was  hard  not  to  be  [in  tears]  if  you  sit 
and  think  about  a 30-year-old,  develop- 
ing this  extremely  rare  form  of  can- 
cer. . What  he  had  been  through  both 
physically  and  mentally  as  a result  was 
very  compelling,  very  emotionally 
overwhelming,"  Boatman  said. 

In  closing  arguments,  Boatman  told 
the  jury  of  the  history-making  aspects 
of  the  case.  “You’re  pioneers  in  the 
law,”  he  said.  “This  is  the  first  jury  trial 
in  the  United  States  about  whether 
microwaves  cause  cancer." 

Sweeney  argued  that  Kustom  Sig- 
nals “made  a conscious  decision  to 
reassure  users  that  they  didn't  have  to 
worry  about  what  turned  out  to  be  a 
death  sentence  for  Eric  Bendure  " 

John  Kusek,  the  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Kustom  Signals,  told  LEN  that 
he  did  not  believe  the  company's  vic- 
tory in  the  case  would  have  much  of  an 
impact  on  the  three  other  cases  pending 


Was  it  radar?  Rare  cancer 
claims  the  life  of  a California  cop 


Less  than  three  weeks  after  los- 
ing his  Federal  lawsuit  against  the 
radar  manufacturers  whose  products 
he  claimed  gave  him  an  incurable 
form  of  cancer,  Petaluma,  Calif., 
police  officer  Eric  Bendure  lost  his 
fight  for  life. 

Bendure  died  Feb.  8 at  Kaiser 
Permanente  Hospital  in  Santa  Rosa, 
where  he  had  spent  the  last  several 
months  being  treated  for  non- 
Hodgkin's  lymphoma,  a rare  cancer 
for  which  there  is  no  known  cause  or 
cure.  The  disease,  first  diagnosed  in 
his  groin  on  Valentine’s  Day  1989. 
spread  throughout  his  body  and 
caused  his  brain  to  swell. 

The  34-year -old  Bendure  died 
shortly  after  losing  a lawsuit  he  filed 
against  Kustom  Signals  Inc.,  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  HR-8  radar  gun  he  used 
as  a Petaluma  police  officer  and 
which  he  claimed  had  caused  his 


disease.  Too  weak  to  testily  at  the  trial, 
Bendure  made  a videotaped  deposition 
which  was  shown  to  jurors. 

“In  his  heart,  he  believed  [radar  gun 
use]  was  a cause  and  he  didn't  want 
anybody  else  to  suffer,"  Petaluma  Po- 
lice Officer  Terry  Campbell  told  The 
Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat. 

Other  friends  and  colleagues  spoke 
of  Bendure's  unflinching  courage  in 
the  face  of  death,  saying  he  never 
complained  about  his  painful  illness 
and  always  showed  more  concern 
toward  others  than  himself.  “He  was  a 
real  inspiration,  an  all-around  human 
being,"  said  Petaluma  police  Sgt.  Mike 
Meese,  a friend  and  supervisor  of  Ben- 
dure's. 

A former  Marin  County  sheriff's 
deputy.  Bendure  served  for  five  years 
with  the  Petaluma  Police  Department. 
Prior  to  that,  he  was  a police  officer  in 
San  Anselmo. 


Bendure's  condition  had  wors- 
ened by  last  August,  as  the  once- 
strapping  officer  had  lost  90  pounds 
from  his  6-feet-3-inch  frame. 

The  officer’s  emotional  pain  also 
intensified  as  he  watched  his  former 
sergeant,  Leo  Hutchinson,  die  of  the 
same  disease  last  year.  In  Septem- 
ber, before  the  cancer  had  spread  to 
Bendure’s  brain,  the  officer  told 
friends  he  had  seen  resignation  in 
Hutchinson's  eyes  as  death  neared. 
But  Bendure  vowed:  “I’m  going 
kicking  and  screaming." 

Both  the  San  Anselmo  and  Peta- 
luma police  departments  have  since 
changed  their  policies  regarding  the 
use  of  radar  equipment.  Officers  in 
both  departments  are  no  longer  re- 
quired to  use  the  devices  unless  they 
volunteer  to  do  so.  And  the  agencies 
now  advise  officers  to  tum  off  the 
devices  when  not  in  use. 
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against  the  company,  “but  I think  that 
will  discourage  any  other  potential  suits. 
Each  case  land  of  stands  on  its  own 
merits,  but  (the  jury’s  decision]  is  a 
good  indication  of  what  the  outcomes 
might  be." 

More  Lawsuits  Pending 

The  company  said  it  had  been  named 
as  a defendant  in  13  similar  lawsuits  in 
the  past  two  years  — nine  of  which  had 
been  voluntarily  dismissed  by  the  plain- 
tiffs without  settlement,  with  three 
others  pending.  The  next  lawsuit  sched- 
uled for  trial  is  one  filed  by  a Belmont, 
Calif.,  police  officer,  which  is  to  be 
heard  in  Federal  District  Court  in  San 
Francisco  on  May  3. 

Boatman  said  he  and  Sweeney 
would  press  on  with  pending  liability 
claims  against  radar  producers,  even 
though  the  Bendure  case  cost  their  firms 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
two  attorneys  worked  the  case  on  a 
contingency  basis. 

Kusek  said  the  company  has  made 
no  changes  in  its  instructions  on  the  use 
of  its  products,  even  though  it  is  widely 
believed  that  any  potential  health  risks 
can  be  greatly  reduced  simply  by  turn- 
ing off  the  units  when  not  in  use  or  by 
placing  the  antennas  of  stationary  radar 
units  outside  vehicles.  Boatman  termed 
the  company's  stance  “indefensible." 

“As  far  as  Kustom  is  concerned,  it  is 
perfectly  fine  to  have  that  gun  on  for  8 
to  10  hours  a shift,  emitting  the  entire 
time,  laying  up  in  your  lap  against  your 
testicles  or  your  thigh.  They  antici- 
pated that  officers  would  use  it  that 
way,  and  they  never  warned  them  not  to 
do  that.  My  argument  is  that  even  if 
you’re  not  sure,  even  if  you  think  you're 
right,  why  not  be  safe  than  sorry?  I'm 
sure  the  only  reason  they  haven't  done 
that  is  for  fear  it  would  be  deemed  an 
admission  in  the  suits  that  are  pend- 
ing," he  said. 


The  trial  was  closely  watched  by 
utility  companies,  who  are  fending  off 
allegations  that  electrical  power  lines 
cause  a high  incidence  of  leukemia  in 
children  who  live  near  them.  Interest 
was  also  high  among  manufacturers  of 
electrical  appliances  and  communica- 
tions equipment,  who  are  alarmed  over 
claims  that  long-term  exposure  from 
microwaves  and  electromagnetic  fields 
emitted  by  their  products  can  increase 
the  risk  of  cancer  to  humans. 

Link  to  Cellular  Phones? 

Boatman  said  that  his  case  may  have 
been  enhanced  “if  all  the  media  atten- 
tion that's  been  given  to  electromag- 
netic fields  and  cellular  phones  had  hit 
during  our  trial  instead  of  a month  later  " 
He  said  much  of  the  media  has  failed  to 
link  the  controversies,  which  he  said 
are  closely  related. 

Louis  Slesin,  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  Microwave  News,  told  LEN 
there  are  parallels  between  the  long- 
term effects  of  using  police  radar  and 
cellular  phones.  “Both  involve  the  same 
set  of  issues.  In  both  cases,  you’re  talk- 
ing long-term  exposure.  In  each  case, 
you  have  a concerned  individual  trying 
to  rally  concern  about  microwave  ra- 
diation. Most  people  in  the  media  have 
not  made  the  connection.  One  wonders 
if  there  will  be  enough  concern  to  spon- 
sor the  research  needed  to  answer  both 
of  these  questions." 

“It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  a jury  would  think  in  a testicular 
cancer  case,"  Slesin  added.  Many  of the 
officers  who  contend  they've  become 
ill  after  their  long-term  use  of  radar 
units  are  suffering  from  testicular  can- 
cer But  Judge  Stanley  Wiegel.  who 
presided  over  the  tnal  of  Bendure  v. 
Kustom  Signals  Inc.,  ruled  that  infor- 
mation about  other  illnesses  suffered 
by  radar-using  police  officers  was  in- 
admissible as  evidence. 
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Debunking  the  Police  Corps  myth 


By  Steven  R.  Harris 

In  the  face  of  a violent  crime  problem  that  has 
Literally  destroyed  some  communities  and  robbed 
us  of  our  most  basic  freedom  - the  freedom  to  live 
without  fear  of  being  raped,  robbed  or  murdered  - 
- some  are  proposing  simple  panacea-like  solu- 
tions. Unfortunately,  one  such  panacea  that  is 
more  myth  than  reality  is  the  much-ballyhooed 
Police  Corps,  which  falsely  claims  to  put  100,000 
mote  cops  on  the  street.  We  have  all  heard  of  this 
new  program  that  is  being  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
magic  potions  to  make  our  crime  problem  go 
away.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Police  executives  of  this  country  who  face  the 
violent  crime  problem  on  a day-to-day  basis  have 
analyzed  the  Police  Corps  proposal  in  detail  and 
have  concluded  that  the  plan  simply  will  not  work 
as  it  is  presently  constructed.  Simply  stated,  the 
program  would  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  Federal  funds  and  would  not  provide 
financial  support  for  a single  new  police  officer. 
The  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
which  comprises  13,000  police  executives  from 
around  the  world,  has  adopted  several  resolutions 
that  are  critical  of  the  Police  Corps  in  its  present 
format  and  suggest  a workable  alternative. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  same  police 
executives  are  avid  supporters  of  higher  education 
for  law  enforcement  officers  and  are  willing  to 
explore  alternatives  that  achieve  this  end  without 
the  cosdy  and  misguided  implications  of  the  Po- 
lice Corps  proposal.  The  LA  CP's  analysis  of  the 
program  reveals  several  major  problem  areas  that 
have  caused  members  to  consistently  express 
doubts  about  the  proposal. 


one.  There  are  simply  not  sufficient  funds  at  the 
local  level  to  pay  the  salaries  and  benefits  for  the 
new  positions.  Before  we  raise  the  expectations  of 
the  citizens  seeking  more  protection  and  of  pro- 
spective Police  Corps  participants  seeking  educa- 
tion and  employment,  let’s  be  sure  that  there  will 
be  funds  available  to  employ  these  new  police 
officers. 

Restricting  Management  Prerogatives 
The  current  proposal  has  restrictions  on  the 
deployment  of  new  Police  Corps  recruits  that 
would  significantly  hamper  long-range  planning 
for  state  and  local  agencies.  Because  the  police 
service  commitment  in  exchange  for  a college 
education  is  for  only  four  years,  a high  turnover 
rate  can  be  expected  among  Police  Corps  recruits. 
Many  will  view  their  service  as  a simple  payback 
and  not  as  a career  opportunity.  Training  costs 
spent  on  these  individuals  will  therefore  be  of 
limited  benefit.  In  addition,  the  program  requires 
that  these  recruits  be  assigned  near  their  resi- 
dences of  location  of  choice  and  that  they  be 
assigned  only  to  community  or  preventive  patrol 
assignments.  Deployment  strategies  are  now  de- 
signed to  place  agency  resources  and  personnel 
where  they  are  needed  most.  Deployment  deci- 
sions should  be  made  by  local  police  executives 
based  on  the  need  for  protection,  not  the  wishes  of 
a cadet  or  the  mandates  of  Federal  legislation. 

Administrative  Costs  to  Rise 
The  Police  Corps  will  require  significant  ex- 

Warner: 


penditures  of  funds  at  the  state  and  local  level  as 
well  as  a new  Federal  bureaucracy,  to  create  the 
administrative  machinery  necessary  to  handle  the 
requirements  of  program  participation.  The  cost 
of  screening  candidates  for  police  academies  will 
increase  dramatically  as  candidates  are  tested  prior 
to  the  education  phase,  prior  to  the  two  eight- week 
training  sessions,  and  prior  to  actual  employment, 
rather  than  just  once  prior  to  employment.  Each 
state  already  has  its  own  police  academies  that 
train  recruits  for  employment  in  law  enforcement. 
The  need  for  these  academies  to  train  for  local 
conditions  and  problems  will  not  be  eliminated  by 
the  Police  Corps.  But  the  Police  Corps  proposal 
allocates  money  for  the  creation  of  a new  Federal 
academy  to  train  recruits  and  teach  them  loyalty 
and  self-discipline.  The  cadets  are  also  to  receive 
a $250-per-week  stipend  while  attending  the  two 
eight-week  Federal  training  sessions.  This  is  a 
repetitive  and  wasteful  application  of  Federal 
resources.  The  funds  would  be  much  better  ap- 
plied if  given  directly  to  the  states  to  supplement 
and  improve  their  existing  training. 

Police  Corps  participants  stand  to  gain  sub- 
stantial personal  financial  benefit  at  taxpayer 
expense  from  this  program.  State  and  local  law- 
enforcement  agencies  have  no  real  incentive  to 
participate  in  this  program.  Agencies  face  training 
costs  of  as  much  as  $40,000  per  officer.  They  will 
not  be  able  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  training 
investment  if  participants  leave  the  agency  after 
the  expiration  of  a four-year  commitment.  Young 
officers  are  just  reaching  their  productive  capa- 


bilities at  the  four-year  mark.  Their  resignations 
from  the  department  will  mean  that  the  investment 
in  their  training  is  not  recouped,  and  the  agency 
must  then  reinstitute  the  costly  training  process. 

Transition  from  the  Military 
Despite  concerns  about  the  suggested  pro- 
posal, the  police  executives  of  IACP  recognize  the 
need  for  a dramatic,  national  strategy  to  improve 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  our  police.  That  is,  in 
fact,  why  the  IACP  has  developed  and  supports 
the  use  of  individuals  leaving  the  armed  forces.  As 
an  alternative  to  the  flawed  Police  Corps  concept, 
the  IACP  proposes  that  if  Federal  funds  are  avail- 
able they  be  given  directly  to  the  various  states  to 
be  used  exclusively  to  fund  the  transition  training 
costs  for  military  members  who  desire  to  embark 
upon  new  careers  in  law  enforcement. 

Because  of  recent  international  developments, 
the  military  services  intend  to  reduce  their  ranks 
by  more  than  300,000  members.  The  reductions 
are  targeted  at  members  with  6 to  19  years  of 
service.  All  of  these  individuals  will  be  seeking 
new  careers  and  they  already  possess  significant 
leadership  and  management  skills,  easily  transfer- 
able to  the  law  enforcement  profession. 

These  individuals  have  been  exposed  to  per- 
formance in  stressful  environments.  They  are 
familiar  with  working  irregular  hours.  They  under- 
stand the  need  for  teamwork,  responsibility  and 
self-reliance.  They  already  possess  self-discipline 
and  have  increased  levels  of  maturity  and  de- 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Time  to  exercise  some  control 


Funding  for  Education  Only 

The  “Police  Corps  and  Law  Enforcement 
Training  and  Education  Act"  will  only  increase 
agency  strength  levels  if  local  government  finds 
extra  funds  for  new  positions  above  existing  budget 
levels.  As  currently  structured,  the  Police  Corps 
proposal  would  provide  almost  $1  billion  of  tax- 
payers' funds  to  pay  for  college  education  of  the 
participants  but  does  not  give  local  agencies  one 
dime  to  train  or  employ  the  participants  after  they 
graduate.  Police  executives  already  have  a suffi- 
cient pool  of  college-educated  applicants  from 
which  to  draw.  The  problem  with  increasing  the 
size  of  law  enforcement  agencies  is  a budgetary 


(Steven  R.  Harris,  the  Police  Chief  of  Red- 
mond, Wash.,  is  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.) 


By  John  Warner 

It  is  shocking  to  observe  the  slaughter  commit- 
ted with  firearms  that  occurs  daily  throughout  this 
country.  The  general  public  appears  to  have  reluc- 
tantly accepted  this  situation.  Law  enforcement 
and  the  criminal  justice  system  seem  unable  to 
prevent  or  deal  effectively  with  the  problem.  Blame 
can  be  easily  apportioned  to  a number  of  factors. 
One  of  them  is  the  easy  availability  of  firearms. 

In  most  states,  it  is  relatively  simple  for  anyone 


(John  Warner  is  retired  from  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  where  he  was  Director 
of  Foreign  Operations.) 


to  obtain  firearms,  legally  or  otherwise,  including 
handguns,  which  are  the  most  frequently  used 
weapons  in  violent  crimes.  Procedures  for  legal 
purchase  differ,  ranging  from  perfunctory  identi- 
fication and  immediate,  over-the-counter  deliv- 
ery to  full  identification  of  the  purchaser  and  a 
waiting  period  before  delivery,  to  allow  law  en- 
forcement to  conduct  a criminal  records  check. 

The  Second  Amendment  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  stales:  “A  well  regulated  militia,  being 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a free  State,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not  be 
infringed."  Differing  interpretations  of  this  amend- 
ment are  given  by  those  who  believe  in  an  unre- 


stricted right  for  anyone  to  purchase  and  possess 
any  kind  of  firearm,  by  the  groups  who  want  to 
outlaw  all  firearms  except  for  police  and  military 
use,  and  by  the  majority  of  individuals,  who  take 
a position  in  between  these  extremes. 

I belong  to  the  in-between  group,  although  I 
am  a Life  Member  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, which  takes  an  extreme  position  opposed  to 
most  reasonable  restrictions.  I am  also  a Life 
Member  of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  and  have  40  years  of  law  enforcement 
experience  on  operational,  management  and  ex- 
ecutive levels.  I reject  the  rigid  NRA  viewpoint 
and  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  impose  the 
following  minimal  handgun  purchase  controls: 

1 The  purchase  and  possession  of  handguns 
must  be  restricted  to  “bona  fide"  individuals  who 
have  been  photographed  and  fingerprinted  and 
subjected  to  a background  check  by  the  local  law 
enforcement  agency. 

1 There  should  be  a mandatory  waiting  period 
of  at  least  seven  days  - preferably  two  weeks  — 
before  delivery  of  the  weapon : 

1 The  firearm  to  be  purchased  should  be  test- 
fired  by  the  department  conducting  the  back- 
ground investigation,  with  projectile  and  cartridge 
case  to  be  filed  for  possible  future  reference. 

1 Persons  under  18  years  of  age  must  have  the 
consent  of  a parent  or  guardian  before  delivery  of 
the  handgun. 

1 Persons  denied  authorization  to  purchase 
should  have  the  right  to  appeal  the  decision  to  an 
administrative  board  of  the  local  jurisdiction. 

1 Graduation  from  a firearms  safety  program 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Ironing  out  an  old  suit: 


Sheriff  s office  due  for  anti-bias  changes 


One  of  the  highest-ranking  female 
officers  in  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Sheriffs  Department  says  a consent 
decree  that  was  reached  to  settle  a 12- 
year-old  sex-discrimination  lawsuit 
against  the  agency  “is  as  close  to  per- 
fect as  you  can  get,” 

“It’s  been  a long  time  coming,  but 
it’s  been  well  worth  it  now  that’s  it 
here,"  said  Cmdr.  Carol  Painter,  who 
helped  the  department  shape  the  pro- 
gram to  safeguard  the  agency  against 
sex-discrimination  claims. 

Under  the  consent  decree,  which 
was  announced  Dec.  3,  the  Sheriffs 
Department  will  revamp  training  mate- 
rials and  retrain  every  member  of  the 
department,  including  Sheriff  Sherman 
Block  himself,  on  the  issues  of  sexual 
harassment  and  gender  discrimination. 
It  will  also  set  up  an  ombudsman’s 
office  to  handle  employees’  claims  of 
sexual  harassment  or  discrimination  on 
a confidential  basis,  and  will  develop  a 
career-development  unit  to  help  depu- 


ties plot  out  their  career  paths  within  the 
department. 

“We  are  very  excited  about  this," 
said  Painter,  a 24-year  veteran  of  the 
agency  who  has  served  as  commander 
of  one  of  three  patrol  divisions  since 
1991 . “We  believe  we  have  something 
that’s  going  to  take  us  into  the  21st 
century.”  Painter  added  that  the  depart- 
ment had  been  exploring  ways  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  in  the  years  it  took  for 
the  case  to  wend  its  way  through  the 
legal  system. 

The  settlement,  which  affects  the 
department’s  8,000  swom  employees 
and  4,000  civilians,  stemmed  from  a 
suit  filed  in  1980  by  Susan  Bouman 
against  then-Sheriff  Peter  Pitchess. 
Bouman,  who  now  uses  her  maiden 
name  of  Paolino,  claimed  she  was  un- 
fairly passed  over  for  promotion  to 
sergeant  because  of  her  sex.  While  the 
department  denied  Bouman 's  claims, 
the  court  upheld  them. 

Painter  said  the  agency  decided  to 


use  the  case  in  a broad-based  effort  to 
address  the  issue  of  sex  discrimination, 
resulting  in  the  consent  decree  issued 
by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Cen- 
tral District  of  California.  Bouman  was 
eventually  promoted,  but  retired  sev- 
eral years  ago  on  disability  she  claimed 
stemmed  from  ongoing  sexual  harass- 
ment. 

“It  trailed  through  the  courts  for  a 
long  time  and  we  really  had  to  take 
some  responsibility  and  become  so- 
phisticated enough  to  create  somethi  ng 
that  would  be  beneficial  toward  solving 
the  problem  and  beneficial  to  the  de- 
partment in  the  long  run  — not  just  a 
Band-Aid  approach  to  get  this  particu- 
lar case  out  of  the  way,"  Painter  told 
LEN. 

The  ombudsman  and  the  career 
development  unit  will  try  to  clear  up 
misunderstandings  before  disputes 
reach  the  legal  arena.  Painter  said.  “A 
lot  of  times,  our  problems  come  not 
from  wrongdoing,  but  from  a lack  of 


Norfolk  businesses  come  to 
the  rescue  of  police  mini-station 


Continued  from  Page  1 

provide  furnishings  and  equipment  and 
cover  utility  expenses.  One  business- 
man spent  $5,000  to  refurbish  the  build- 
ing to  meet  building  codes. 

While  the  Police  Department  did 
not  commit  resources  toward  staffing 
the  facility  with  a full-time  officer,  it 
was  used  by  police  to  write  reports  and 
meet  with  residents  on  a droi>-by  basis. 
Howard  credited  the  increased  police 
presence  with  easing  strained  relations 
between  police  and  residents. 

“There  was  a gulf  between  residents 
and  police,"  he  said.  “There  wasn't  any 
real  communication  with  police.  We 
saw  this  as  an  opportunity  to  bridge  that 
gulf  and  establish  police-community 
relationships.  As  a result,  certain  types 
of  crimes  drastically  declined.  Just  the 
presence  helps.  At  one  time,  there  was 
no  presence  here." 

Todd  said  that  each  of  the  city’s 
mini-stations  operates  a little  differ- 
ently, depending  on  the  needs  and  re- 
sources of  the  neighborhoods  in  which 
it  is  located,  and  that  “each  and  every 
one"  has  been  established  and  main- 
tained by  the  community. 

“What  we  do  is  guarantee  that  we 
will  use  them  to  write  reports  and  inter- 
view people,"  the  captain  said . “A  lot  of 
citizens  feel  that  this  place  has  an  im- 
pact on  crime  in  the  neighborhood. 
Whether  they  do  or  not  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  it  makes  people  feel  better 
because  there  is  a building  that  says 
‘police ’ and  the  officers  come  there  and 
use  it  occasionally." 

The  Police  Department  has  resisted 
demands  to  staff  the  mini-stations  with 
full-time  officers,  partly  because  of  a 
lack  of  manpower,  but  mostly  out  of  a 
belief  that  officers  are  more  effective 
being  out  in  the  community  interacting 
with  residents. 

“If  officers  are  in  the  mini-station 
and  not  out  in  the  neighborhood  work- 
ing with  all  of  the  citizens,  then  it  really 
limits  their  availability,"  Todd  told  LEN. 
“That’s  the  reason  we  stress  the  citizen 
volunteer  groups  working  inside  the 
mini-station  and  the  officers  just  hav- 
ing a lot  of  contact  with  them.  . . . Our 
thought  is  that  we  don’t  want  an  officer 
to  be  so  confined  and  stuck  some  place 
when  we  still  have  a need  for  him  to 


deal  with  some  of  the  pressing  issues 
out  in  the  community." 

The  goal  of  the  PACE  program  is  to 
foster  a continuing  partnership  between 
residents  and  police,  said  Todd,  along 
with  a sense  of  community  empower- 
ment. “Right  now,  as  in  most  cities, 
people  feel  they’ve  got  to  do  some- 
thing," the  25-year  police  veteran  said. 
“This  is  something  they  can  do  and  it 
can  have  an  impact.  And  it’s  having  a 
very  positive  impact  on  citizens . We  try 
in  any  way  we  can  to  develop  any  kind 
of  partnership  with  the  citizens.  If  the 
citizens  ask  for  it,  we  try  to  accommo- 
date them  and  at  least  meet  them  half- 
way to  see  if  it  will  work  in  addressing 
the  problem.  If  they  feel  that  need,  we 
try  to  see  if  we  can’t  make  it  work.” 
The  PACE  program  targets  neigh- 
borhoods for  increased  police  presence 
and  enforcement.  After  the  sweeps. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

police  facility,  foundation  members 
decided  to  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands,  Rabner  said.  “We  had  to  go  to 
work  and  see  what  we  could  do  to  get 
the  best  use  out  of  the  officers  we  had. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  increase 
their  visibility  in  these  areas.” 

Local  businesses  have  been  “ec- 
static" about  the  presence  of  their  new 
neighbors,  said  Genovese,  who  com- 
mended the  foundation  for  its  efforts. 
“They’re  a group  of  people  who  be- 
lieve in  their  community.  They  want  to 
keep  their  community  intact.  They  want 
to  have  some  economic  development 
here.” 

“It  was  a very  strong,  cooperative 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  business  com- 
munity," added  Rabner,  who  said  the 
foundation  will  provide  about  $250,000 
to  keep  the  annex  open  for  the  next  five 
years.  “For  a small  community  like 
this,  it  was  a pretty  substantial  state- 
ment to  our  Police  Department." 

The  city’s  initial  response  to  the 


PACE  officers  maintain  a presence  and 
two  teams  — the  Family  Assessment 
Service  Team  and  the  Neighborhood 
Environmental  Assessment  Team  — 
move  in  to  identify  quality-of-life  con- 
cerns and  social  service  referrals.  Po- 
lice officers  serve  as  members  of  both 
teams,  which  are  overseen  by  the  PACE 
Support  Services  Committee,  Todd  said. 

Under  the  PACE  banner,  the  687- 
officer  Police  Department  changed  the 
way  it  polices  Norfolk,  which  is  di- 
vided into  two  patrol  divisions.  The 
divisions  are  then  split  into  sectors 
headed  by  lieutenants  who  act  as  “po- 
lice chiefs  for  their  own  areas,"  said 
Todd.  The  lieutenants  “try  to  have  as 
much  contact  as  often  as  possible  with 
all  of  the  citizens  within  those  geo- 
graphic areas . It ’s  a heck  of  a thing  to  do 

because  it  keeps  you  busy  all  of  the 
time,  but  it  pays  a lot  of  dividends.” 


foundation’s  proposal  was  lukewarm 
at  best,  said  Rabner,  and  it  took  several 
months  of  persuasion  by  the  founda- 
tion’s safety  and  security  committee 
before  the  city  would  agree  to  reassign 
the  officers  to  the  facility. 

Rabner  believes  the  concept  could 
be  replicated  in  other  cities  where  scarce 
financial  resources  override  demands 
for  more  police  coverage. 

“More  of  this  could  happen  in  every 
community  but  cities  are  just  not  being 
very  entrepreneurial  about  going  out 
and  solving  fiscal  problems.  They’re 
not  identifiying  underutilized  and  idle 
assets.  The  key  todoing  this  is  identify- 
ing those  underutilized  and  idle  assets 
and  putting  them  back  into  some  type 
of  productive  mode,"  said  Rabner. 
“We’re  trying  to  develop  some  pro- 
grams within  the  community  to  demon- 
strate to  the  city  that  we  know  it  has 
severe  fiscal  problems,  but  there  are 
solutions  out  there  if  it  would  just  be 
willing  to  put  the  effort  into  developing 
them." 


New  Orleans  police  get 
new  home;  merchants 
get  new  neighbors 


understanding  — omission  versus 
commission  — and  [the  ombudsman] 
will  be  able  to  report  directly  to  a de- 
partment executive  to  try  to  resolve 
some  of  the  issues  in  an  informal  man- 
ner Sometimes  people  get  the  mis- 
understanding that  they  can't  go  to  a 
special  assignment  because  of  a racial 
or  gender  problem,  when  perhaps  they 
haven’t  been  prepared  for  [the  assign- 
ment]," the  commander  said. 

In  addition,  the  department  will  hire 
an  Educational  Development  Coordi- 
nator who  will  be  assigned  to  the  Train- 
ing Bureau.  The  coordinator  will  re- 
view the  agency’s  training  materials 
“to  make  sure  they  are  gender-  and 
harassment-sensitive"  and  monitor  all 
training  for  gender  and  ethnic  bias,  said 
Painter.  The  cost  of  the  retraining  and 
other  measures  is  estimated  at  between 
$2.5  million  and  $4.5  million  over  the 
next  four  years. 

Attorney  Dennis  Harley,  who  rep- 
resented Bouman  in  the  lawsuit,  said  he 
was  generally  pleased  with  the  settle- 
ment and  conceded  that  the  department 
went  further  than  it  had  to  in  order  to 
settle  the  case.  “That  was  their  approach 
to  me  and  it  made  sense,"  he  said.  “The 
challenge  will  be  implementing  it  and 
making  sure  they  do  everything  they 
say  they’re  going  to  do." 

Harley  said  a fairness  hearing  on  the 
consent  decree  will  held  in  March. 
Notices  of  the  impending  settlement 
have  been  sent  out  to  1 ,000  current  and 
former  female  deputies  who  can  exam- 
ine and  make  comments  on  it.  Those 
who  do  not  accept  the  settlement's 
provisions  and  who  have  lawsuits  pend- 
ing against  the  agency  may  choose  to 
continue  with  legal  proceedings,  as  long 
as  the  suits  do  not  go  beyond  the  statute 
of  limitations,  said  Harley. 

“The  benefit  [of  the  settlement]  to 
the  department  is  that  they  don’t  have 
to  pay  money  to  people  who  can  prove 


they  have  been  aggrieved.  There’s  no 
monetary  damages  being  paid  by  the 
Sheriff  s Department  to  somebody  for 
sexual  harassment  [claims],"  he  said. 

Painter  said  that  in  the  12  years 
since  Bouman  filed  her  lawsuit  the 
department  has  experienced  a “cultural 
enlightenment"  during  which  it  began 
to  address  claims  of  racial  and  sexual 
discrimination  made  by  employees, 
resulting  in  turn  in  an  increased  empha- 
sis on  cultural  sensitivity.  She  added 
that  opportunities  have  never  been  bet- 
ter for  women  in  the  department,  which 
currently  has  980  female  deputies. 

“We  currently  have  two  women  — 
myself  and  another  — at  the  command 
level,”  she  said.  “We  have  five  women 
who  are  captains  and  over  20  lieuten- 
ants. I don’t  know  of  another  agency 
that  has  as  many  women  in  these  posi- 
tions. And  we  have  the  potental  to  go 
higher.  We  know  that.” 
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Nice  try,  FBI: 


Hate-crime  report's  data  seen  as  sketchy 


Continued  from  Page  6 
man  on  League  of  B'nai  B'nth,  whose 
30  branch  offices  compile  reports  of 
anti-Semitic  incidents. 

Most  agree  that  to  effectively  attack 
the  problem  of  hate  crimes,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  how  widespread  the  prob- 
lem is.  David  Webb,  a researcher  at 
Klan watch,  which  monitors  the  activi- 
ties of  white-supremacist  groups,  said 
the  FBI  report  failed  in  that  regard  . “We 
don’t  think  it's  very  useful  at  all."  Webb 
said  of  the  report  “To  tackle  hate  crime, 
the  first  thing  we’ve  got  to  do  is  identify 
what  the  scope  of  the  problem  is.  We 
still  haven't  done  that." 

Webb  said  the  12  hate-motivated 
murders  recorded  in  1991  by  the  FBI  is 
extremely  low.  “Klan watch  reported 
27  that  year.  For  us  to  have  more  than 
twice  the  hate-motivated  murders  on 
record  — and  we’re  a small,  private 
organization  — is  a reflection  of  how 
poor  that  report  really  was,"  he  said. 


Hiraga  offered  similar  statistics  that 
seemed  to  buttress  Webb's  contention. 
The  NGLTF  counted  435  bias  crimes 
against  gays  in  San  Francisco  alone 
during  1991,  while  the  FBI  tallied  only 
five  hate-motivated  crimes  of  any  kind 
in  the  entire  state.  In  five  U.S.  cities  — 
Boston.  Chicago,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul, 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  — the 
NGLTF  documented  1,822  incidents 
of  anti-gay  crimes,  while  the  FBI 
counted  421  nationwide. 

Hiraga  pointed  out,  however,  that 
hate  crimes  directed  against  gays  are 
often  underreported  to  police  by  the 
victims  themselves,  who  fear  persecu- 
tion or  who  believe  police  give  a low 
priority  to  solving  crimes  against  them. 

Those  interviewed  by  LEN  said  that 
while  law  enforcement  has  made  great 
strides  in  taking  hate  crimes  seriously 
and  in  training  officers  to  investigate 
thoroughly,  more  education  is  needed. 
“There  is  a perception  that  law  enforce- 


ment agencies  are  not  sympathetic  to 
the  victims  of  hate  crimes.  To  some  ex- 
tent that  is  a real  problem.  We  need 
more  education  about  it,"  said  Webb. 

Hiraga  lauded  the  FBI  for  its  efforts, 
saying  its  officials  sought  out  the  input 
of  gays  and  others  victimized  by  hate 
crimes  when  they  began  setting  up  the 
unit  that  compiled  the  data.  Other  law 
enforcement  agencies  could  follow  the 
FBI's  lead,  he  said. 

Lieberman  added,  “There’s  no  ques- 
tion that  in  1993  — in  large  part  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  FBI  has  gone  about 
its  outreach  and  education  program  — 


the  response  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  to  hate  violence  has  improved." 

Those  interviewed  said  their  organi- 
zations would  follow  up  to  see  whether 
more  law  enforcement  agencies  submit 
hate  crimes  data  to  the  FBI.  “It's  not  the 
FBI's  fault,"  Webb  observed.  “The 
agencies  just  weren't  reporting." 

But  the  ability  of  some  agencies  to 
report  hate  crimes  may  be  undermined 
by  forces  out  of  their  control.  Even 
though  the  California  Legislature  passed 
a hate-crimes  statistics  act  a few  years 
ago.  only  two  agencies  in  the  state 
submitted  data  to  the  FBI. 


Charlotte  Rhea,  a research  analyst 
for  the  California  Law  Enforcement 
Information  Center,  said  the  state  has 
been  stymied  in  its  effort  to  collect 
hate-crime  statistics  because  of  its  con- 
tinuing fiscal  crisis.  The  law  called  on 
the  state  Justice  Department  to  collect 
data  “subject  to  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate funding,"  Rhea  said.  The  depart- 
ment would  serve  as  a repository  for 
hale-crime  statistics  gathered  by  Cali- 
fornia law  enforcement  agencies,  she 
noted,  with  the  department  forwarding 
the  data  to  the  FBI  — if  the  funds  were 
available. 


Forum:  Some  gun  controls 
are  worth  the  effort  and  cost 


All-civilian  review  panel 
signed  into  law  in  NYC 
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sionals  or  be  former  employees  of  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department," 
said  Dinkins,  who  would  select  the 
remaining  five  members  and  the  board's 
chairman.  Previously,  the  board  con- 
sisted of  six  high-ranking  civilian  Po- 
lice Department  employees  and  six  city 
residents  nominated  by  the  Mayor,  and 
had  a staff  of  both  uniformed  and  civil- 
ian investigators. 

Officers  who  are  the  subject  of  alle- 
gations will  have  the  right  to  an  attor- 
ney and  to  cross-examine  witnesses 
No  complaints  will  be  acted  upon  un- 
less at  least  one  witness  submits  a sworn 
statement.  The  board  can  forward  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  Po- 
lice Commissioner,  who  retains  the 
authority  to  discipline  those  against 
whom  complaints  are  sustained.  The 
Commissioner  mist  also  keep  the  board 
apprised  of  action  taken  on  any  case  it 
submits. 

While  many  police  officers  opposed 
the  formation  of  an  all-civilian  review 


board,  Dinkins  said  that  such  a “fair  and 
impartial  body"  to  investigate  com- 
plaints against  officers  is  necessary . “A 
process  which  is  fair,  and  which  is 
perceived  as  fair,  is  important  to  both 
the  fxiblic  and  the  police,"  the  Mayor 
said.  “Any  doubt  as  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  body  that  investigates 
complaints  against  officers  can  only 
undermine  public  confidence  in  the 
Police  Department  and  in  our  police 
officers  — thereby  making  their  diffi- 
cult jobs  even  more  difficult." 

Opponents  said  the  new  board  would 
be  abused  by  drug  dealers  and  other 
criminals  who  will  make  wild  or  false 
charges  about  police  brutality.  Others 
said  it  could  intimidate  the  police  and 
prevent  them  from  aggressively  carry- 
ing out  their  duties.  Some  suggested 
that  a residency  requirement  for  new 
police  officers  could  better  improve 
relations  between  the  largely  white 
police  force  — nearly  half  of  whom 
live  in  outlying  suburbs  — and  the 
city’s  minority  residents. 
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shall  be  mandatory  before  delivery  of 
the  weapon,  except  for  law  enforce- 
ment personnel. 

This  represents  a bare-bones  skele- 
ton of  conditions  to  be  imposed  upon 
purchasers  of  handguns.  Questions  as 
to  the  cost  of  the  program,  exemptions, 
Federal  responsibilities,  etc.,  must  still 
be  addressed. 

A waiting  period  and  background 
investigation,  unfortunately,  will  not 
materially  reduce  the  incidence  of  fire- 
arms-related  crimes.  However,  there 
will  be  some  important  benefits  in  that 
a certain  number  of  ineligible  persons 
will  be  identified,  some  suicides  and 
impulsive  crimes  will  be  prevented, 
multiple  purchases  for  resale  to  crimi- 
nal elements  will  be  detected,  and  a 
number  of  would-be  purchasers  will 
decide  to  forego  the  acquisition  be- 
cause, for  a variety  of  reasons,  they 
don’t  want  to  be  subjected  to  the  back- 
ground investigation. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the 
black  market  in  handguns  will  continue 
to  provide  arms  to  criminals  on  a large 
scale,  burglaries  and  robberies  to  ob- 
tain weapons  will  accelerate,  and  the 
smuggling  of  weapons  from  abroad  will 
become  more  profitable.  Rifles  and 
shotguns  will  be  used  more  frequently 
in  crimes  of  violence. 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be: 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 


Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of 
policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look 
at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not 
already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular 
diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you 
can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18 — you  pay  just  $ 1 6.) 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  1 0th  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 

Name/Title 

Agency  


Mailing  Address . 
City/State/ZIP 


LEN-21493 


In  spite  of  the  negative  factors,  the 
purchase  controls  are  necessary  and  the 
benefits  resulting  from  them  are  worth 
the  effort  and  cost.  Many  other  meas- 
ures are  essential,  however,  to  stem  the 
carnage  brought  about  by  handgun- 
related  crimes.  These  include: 

1 Police  should  have  more  leeway 
to  conduct  field  interrogations  and  stop- 
and-frisk  operations  based  upon  rea- 
sonable suspicion. 

1 The  exclusionary  rule  should  be 
modified  to  permit  relevant  evidence  to 
be  introduced  in  court  as  long  as  it  is  not 
obtained  by  reprehensible  means. 

1 Persons  arrested  for  felonies  in 
which  firearms  were  used  should  not  be 
eligible  for  release  on  bail,  nor  should 
felons  convicted  of  such  offenses  be 
allowed  on  bail  pending  appeal. 

1 Community-oriented  policing  and 
other  similar  programs  should  be  ex- 
panded to  provided  for  better  contact 
between  police  and  the  community. 

1 Proactive  units  should  target 
known  violent  offenders  for  special  sur- 
veillance. More  such  units  should  be 
created  and  provided  with  adequate  re- 
sources. 

1 The  criminal  justice  process  should 
be  certain,  swift  and  fair.  Sentences 
imposed  on  violent,  multiple  offenders 
should  be  carried  out  as  determined  by 
the  law,  not  reduced  to  a meaningless 
slap  on  the  wrist. 

1 Much  of  the  use  of  firearms  in 
assaults  and  homicides  is  related  to  the 


drug  traffic  at  all  levels.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  attack  this  problem  on  the 
neighborhood  seller  and  user  level,  as 
well  as  in  the  national  and  global  arena. 
User  accountability  is  an  important 
ingredient  to  reduce  the  violence  among 
competing  local  traffickers. 

The  solution  to  firearms  violence  is 
not  only  the  responsibility  of  criminal 
justice  agencies;  society  must  be  a major 
share  of  the  burden.  Family  values  are 
important,  the  recent  political  abuse  of 
the  term  notwithstanding.  The  glorifi- 
cation of  violence  on  television  is  a 
daily  fare,  on  adults’  and  children's 
programs  alike  Rap  singers  and  other 
so-called  musicians  and  entertainers 
contribute  to  the  climate  of  violence.  It 
is  about  time  that  the  corporate  enter- 
tainment moguls  take  heed  and  police 
their  products. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  slaugh- 
ter on  our  streets  and  m our  neighbor- 
hoods must  be  curtailed.  Gun  control 
alone  is  not  going  to  suffice,  although  it 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  solution.  Out- 
lawing handguns  is  unrealistic  and 
would  punish  the  law-abiding  citizenry. 
The  measures  proposed  to  prevent 
unqualified  persons  from  obtaining 
handguns  should  be  acceptable  to  the 
rank-and-file  NRA  members.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  made  clear  to 
ban-the-gun  groups  that  a waiting  pe- 
riod and  background  check  is  not  a 
stepping  stone  to  a total  ban  on  hand- 
gun possession  by  respectable  persons 


Forum:  Steer  clear 
of  the  Police  Corps 
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pendability.  In  short,  these  individuals 
have  already  been  trained  for  many  of 
the  skills  required  in  a successful  law 
enforcement  officer. 

Another  benefit  of  this  alternative 
to  the  Police  Corps  can  be  found  in  the 
potential  for  increasing  minority  in- 
volvement in  policing.  Minority  popu- 
lations are  represented  in  large  num- 
bers in  the  military  and  are  greatly 
needed  in  the  police  field.  By  imple- 
menting this  alternative,  we  would 
greatly  enhance  our  ability  to  bring 
individuals  from  minority  communi- 
ties into  policing. 

This  alternative  will  bring  members 
of  the  armed  forces  into  the  civilian 
workforce  at  a time  of  relatively  high 
unemployment  and  limited  economic 
growth.  Many  of  these  career  military 
members  who  are  being  involuntarily 


discharged  have  made  family  and  fi- 
nancial commitments  based  on  the 
assumption  that  they  would  have  con- 
tinued employment  by  providing  secu- 
rity to  this  country. 

This  country  should  attempt  to 
reward  these  service  personnel  for  their 
past  service  and  loyalty.  If  the  Federal 
Government  were  to  pursue  this  option 
and  pay  for  their  training  at  state  acade- 
mies, it  would  be  preparing  them  for  a 
lifetime  career  in  law  enforcement.  In 
addition,  the  Federal  Government 
would  also  be  assisting  local  communi- 
ties by  allowing  them  to  use  funds  that 
would  have  gone  for  training  as  salaries 
and  benefits  for  additional  officers. 

If  we  are  truthfully  looking  for  ways 
to  put  more  cops  on  the  street,  we  must 
steer  clear  of  the  myth  of  a Police  Corps 
and  grasp  the  reality  presented  by  the 
military  alternative,  readily  available 
to  us  today. 
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February  14, 1993 


APRIL 

1-2.  Coocwtlrnem  Areas  within  a Vehicle. 
Presented  by  the  institute  ofPolice  Technol- 
ogy 6t  Management  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Fee:  $275. 

1-3.  Dive  Rescue  L Presented  by  Rollins 
College.  To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla.  Fee: 
$235. 

5.  Semi- Auto  Pistol  Update.  Presented  by 
Barton  County  Comnainity  College.  To  be 
held  in  Great  Bend,  Kan.  Fee:$37.50. 

5-6.  Measuring  Law  Enforcement 
Productivity.  Presented  by  the  Northwest- 
ern University  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held 
in  Evanston,  111.  Fee:  $225. 

5-6.  Tactical  Narcotics  Intelligence 
Operations.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  New  Castle,  Del. 
Fee:  $350. 

5-7.  Street  Survival  '93.  Presented  by  Cal- 
ibre Press.  To  be  held  in  San  Diego.  Fee: 
$159  (all  three  days);  $135  (first  two  days 
only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

5-7.  Child  Abuse  Prevention  & 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Criminal  Justice  Studies.  To  be  held  in  San 
Marcos,  Texas.  Fee:  $95. 

5-7.  Problem-Oriented  Policing.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Dl.  Fee: 
$275. 

5-7.  Perspectives  on  Conducting  an  Inter- 
nal Affairs  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Cherry 
Hill,  NJ.  Fee:  $350. 

5-8.  Street  Level  Drug  Enforcement.  Pre- 
sented by  Investigator's  Drug  School.  To  be 
held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $125. 

5-9.  Basic  Technical  Surveillance  L Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Intelligence  Acad- 
emy. To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee 
$650. 

5-9.  Practical  Crime  Scene  Technology. 
Presented  by  Rollins  College.  To  be  held  in 
Orlando,  Fla.  Fee:  $495 

5-9.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Recon- 
struction with  Microcomputers.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  $595 

5-9.  Iiferviews  & Interrogations.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

5-9.  Managing  Investigators  & 
Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 


Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $495. 

5-9.  Techniques  for  Interviewing  In  Child 

Sexual  Assault  Investigations.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

5-9.  Narcotic  Identification  & 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

5-16.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction  L 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Dl. 
Fee:  $700. 

5-16.  At -Scene  Traffic  Accident  /Traffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee. 
$575. 

7-9.  Women  In  Police  Management  & 
Supervision.  Presented  by  Rollins  College. 
To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla.  Fee:  $195. 

7-9.  Excellence  through  Leadership.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Dl.  Fee: 
$350. 

12.  flashback:  The  Return  of  LSD  In  the 

90’s.  Presented  by  Investigator’s  Drug 
School.  To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Fee  : $95 

12-13.  Public  Safety  Radio  Dispatchers’ 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Worcester,  Mass. 
Fee:  $275. 

12-14.  Managing  Your  Department’s 
Training  Operation.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Cherry 
HiU,  NJ.  Fee:  $350. 

12-16.  Advanced  Technical  Surveillance 
IL  Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence 
Academy  To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  Fee:  $650. 

12-16.  Developing  & Managing  Racket- 
eering Investigations.  Presented  by  Roll  ms 
College.  To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Fla.  Fee: 
$250. 

12-16.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Dl.  Fee: 
$500. 

12-16.  Bask  Police  Budgeting.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Dl.  Fee: 
$400. 

12-16.  Investigation  of  Pedestrian  Acci- 


dents & Human  Factors.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla  Fee: 
$425. 

12-16.  Introductory  TEAM-UP  Database 
Management  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $575. 

12-16.  Deviant  Sexual  Behavior  & Re- 
lated Criminal  Activity.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee: 
$425. 

12-16.  Field  Training  Officers’  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  ofPolice  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
viDe,  Fla.  Fee:  $425 

13.  Managing  the  Officer-Involved 
Shooting.  Presented  by  Performance  Di- 
mensions Inc.  To  be  held  in  Bloonungdale, 
Dl.  Fee:  $95. 

14-15.  Emergency  Vehicle  Operations. 
Presented  by  Barton  County  Community 
College.  To  be  held  in  Great  Bend,  Kan. 
Fee:$75. 

14- 16.  Expert  Systems  for  Criminal 
Justice.  Presented  by  the  JRSA  National 
Computer  Center  To  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D C.  Fee:  $3605450 

15.  Managing  the  Officer-Involved 
Shooting.  Presented  by  Performance  Di- 
mensions Inc.  To  be  held  in  St  Louis,  Mo. 
Fee:  $125. 

15- 16.  Risk  Management  Workshop: 
Deadly  Force  & Pursuit  Driving.  Presented 
by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute Tobe  held  in  Dallas.  Fee:  $ 14VS195. 

17-18.  Successful  Promotion  to  Sergeant: 
A Personal  & Career  Development 
Seminar.  Presented  by  Davis  & Associates 
To  be  held  in  Phoenix. 

19-21.  Comnmuity  Policing  2000.  Presented 
by  RoUins  College.  To  be  held  in  Orlando. 
Fla.  Fee:  $250 

19-21.  Advanced  Police  Budgeting.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Dl.  Fee: 
$350. 

19-21.  Street  Survival  ’93.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  I Tahoe, 
Nev  Fee:  $159  (ah  three  days);  $135  (first 
two  days  only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

19-23.  Basic  Locks  & Locking  Devices  L 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence  Acad- 
emy . To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee: 
$650. 


For  further  information: 

(Addresses  <4  phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in  calendar  of  events. ) 


Barton  County  Community  College,  Attn: 
James  J.  Ness,  Director.  Administration  of 
Justice  Programs,  R R 3,  Box  136Z,  Great 
Bend,  KS  67530-9283.  (316)  792-1243.  Fax 
(316)792-8035 

Cabbre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727  (800)  323-0037 
Davis  & Associates,  P.O.  Box  6725,  Laguna 
Niguel.  CA  92607  (714)  495-8334 
Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor,  Rie.  2,  Box  3645,  BenyviUe.  VA 
22611.  (703)  955-1 128 
Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Institute,  Division  of  Victim  Services  & 
Criminal  Justice  Progreams,  PL-Ol , The 
Capitol.  Tallahassee.  FL  32399- 1050.  (904) 
487-3712.  Fax:  (904)  487-1595. 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 

Southwest  Texas  State  University,  West 
Campus-Canyon  Hall.  San  Marcos,  TX 
78666-46 10.  (5 1 2)  245-3030, 3 1 Fax:  (5 12) 
245-2834. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville, 
FL  322 16.  (904)646-2722. 


International  PoUce  Mountain  Bike 
Association,  c-o  League  of  American  Wheel- 
men, 190  W.  Os  tend  St.,  Suite  120,  Balti- 
more. MD  21230-3731.  (410)  539-3399. 
Fax:  (410)  539-3496 

Investigator’s  Drug  School,  P.O.  Box  1739. 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33312.  Fax:  (305)  753- 
9493. 

Jacksonville  State  University.  Office  of 
Continuing  Education,  700  Pelham  Rd.  N., 
Jacksonville,  AL  36265-9982  (205)  782- 
5918. 

JRSA  National  Computer  Center,  444  N. 
Capitol  St.,  Suite  445,  Washington,  DC 
20001  (202)  624-8560.  Fax:  (202)  624- 
5269. 

National  ImdHgmce  Academy,  1300  N W 
62nd  St..  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33309.  (305) 
776-550.  Fax:  (305)  776-5005. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management  PO  Box 57350,  Bab- 
son  Park.  MA  02 1 57-0350.  (6 17)  239-7033. 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 
555  Clark  St.,  P O Box  1409,  Evanston,  0. 
60204  1-800-323-4011 


Pennsylvania  State  University,  Admini- 
stration of  Justice  Program,  Attn:  Kathy 
Karchner,  410  Keller  Conference  Center, 
University  Park,  PA  16802-1304.  (814)  863- 
3551.  Fax:  (814)865-3749. 

Pro-Systems,  P.O.  Box  261,  Glenview,  IL 
60025.(708)729-7681 

Quantico  Group  Associates  Inc.,  3904 
Lansing  Court,  Dumfries,  VA  22026-2460. 
(703)  221-0189.  Fax:  (703)  221-3836. 

RoUins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute.  1000 
Holt  Ave.,  #2728,  Winter  Park,  FL  32789- 
4499.  (407)647-6080.  Fax:  (407)647-3828 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 

P.O.  830707.  Richardson,  TX  75083-0707. 
(214)  690-2370. 

University  of  .Alabama  in  Huntsville, 

Division  of  Continuing  Education,  Ann: 
Christie  Miller,  Conference  Coordinator, 
Science  Building,  Room  129,  Huntsvibe, 
AL  35899.  (205)  895-6372.  Fax:  (205)  895- 
6760. 

University  of  Delaware,  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education,  Attn:  Jacob  Haber.  2800 
Pennsylvania  Ave..  Wilmington,  DE  19806. 
(302)  573-4487 


19-23.  Law  Enforcement  Fitness  Instruc- 
tor Certification.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Evanston,  Dl.  Fee:  $500. 

19-23.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction 
IL  Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Ttaffic  Institute.  Tobe  held  in  Evanston, 
Dl.  Fee:  $500 

19-23.  PoUce  Executive  Development. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  PoUce  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

19-23.  Resolving  Uncleared  Homicides. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Fee  $495. 

19-23.  Special  Problems  in  Traffic  Acci- 
dent Reconstruction.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  PoUce  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee: 
$375. 

19-30.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 


PoUce  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Re;  J575. 

20-21.  Field  Sobriety  Testing.  Presented 
by  Barton  County  Comnunity  College.  To 
be  held  in  Great  Bend,  Kan.  Fee:$75 

20- 21  liaeiligHirr  Acquisition  & Amh'*v 

Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To 
be  held  in  Richmond.  Va.  Fee:  $375. 

21- 22.  Confidence,  Coo  & Bunco  Games. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To 
be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $300. 

21-23.  FTO  Excellence:  Beyond  Advanced 
Training.  Presented  by  RoUins  College.  To 
be  held  in  Orlando.  Fla.  Fee:  $225 

21- 24.  Eighth  National  Conference  oo 
Preventing  Crime  In  the  Black 
Conxnunity.  Preserved  by  the  Fknda  Cnrre 
Prevention  Training  Institute.  To  be  teld  in 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  Fee  $85 

22- 24.  Second  Annual  Symposium  on 
Corporate  Intelligence  Concerns.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute 
To  be  held  in  Winchester.  Va 


SPECIAL  AGENT  — ACCOUNTANT 
Positions  #01189  & #01583 
Salary  Range:  $30,707  - $46,884 

The  Virginia  Department  of  State  Police  is  seeking  qualified  applicants 
for  two  Special  Agent-Accountant  positions  at  the  Bureau  of  Criminal 
Investigation  field  office  in  Henrico  County.  Virginia 

Responsibilities:  Conducts  in-depth  investigations  involving  audits, 
wrongful  use,  misappropriation,  fraud,  embezzlement,  theft  of  funds 
and  other  criminal  matters;  collects  evidence;  gathers  intelligence  in- 
formation concerning  criminal  activities;  makes  arrests  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  criminal  laws  of  the  State;  prepares  reports  on  investiga- 
tions; maintains  liaison  with  other  police  agencies  and  common- 
wealth's attorneys. 

Qualifications:  Considerable  knowledge  of  accounting/auditing  prin- 
ciples; of  compiling  and  analyzing  data;  of  principles  of  civil  and 
criminal  law  investigations;  of  state  and  Federal  law  relating  to  thefts, 
fraud,  embezzlement,  tax  and  other  related  criminal  violations.  Effec- 
tive decision-making  and  communications  skills.  Ability  to  qualify  and 
use  a firearm.  Ability  to  write  investigative  reports  and  present  contents 
verbally.  Graduation  from  college  or  university  with  documented 
evidence  of  college  course  work  in  accounting.  Experience  as  a law 
enforcement  officer  in  the  investigation  of  fraud  and  other  financial 
crimes.  Department  of  Criminal  Justice  Services  certification  pre- 
ferred. 

Polygraph  examination,  background  Investigation,  physical  ex- 
amination and  drug  screening  required.  Must  meet  all  basic  quali- 
fications for  a sworn  position  and  satisfactorily  complete  manda- 
tory law  enforcement  training  requirements. 

State  application  form  #10-012  must  be  received  by  the  Personnel 
Division,  P.O.  Box  27472,  Richmond.  VA  23261 -7472,  by  5:00  p.m.  on 
March  31 , 1 993.  For  further  information,  contact  (804)  674-2063.  EEO I 
AA  employer. 


Police  Officers 
WANTED 

For  over  8 years  Police  Career  Digest® has  been  the 
Lawman's  #1  publication  for  current  jobs.  Order  one  of 
the  following  career  resources  TODAY! 

PoUce  Career  Digest® 

[ ] Six  Months  PCD  $23.00 
[ ] One  Year  PCD  $32.00 
[ ] 1992  Law  Enforcement  Career  Guide  4th  Edition. 
Popular  annual  Guide  highlights  nearly  100  agencies. 
Attractive  3-ring  binder  notebook.  Photos. 

$25.00  + $2.50  S&H 

[ ] Quest  For  The  Badge.  30  minute,  VHS  video.  Covers 
entire  police  selection  process.  $40.00  + $3.00  S&H 

( Florida  Residents  Add  6%  Sales  Tax ) 

Police  Career  Digest® 

Dept.  LEN,  P.O.  Box  1672,  Eaton  Park.  FL  33840 
Charge  customers  ONLY  may  call 
1-800-359-6260,  ext  88 
Have  your  credit  card  information  ready. 
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His  alternative  approach  starts  with  discharged  military 
personnel.  Forum,  Page  8. 


